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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
iene 
HE week has been marked by a startling event. Russia has 
repudiated the Treaty of 1856. On the 19th October, or as 
the civilized races call it, the 31st October, Prince Gortschakoff 
eldressed to the Russian Ministers at all Courts concerned in the 
Treaty a circular stating that his august master intended to break 
it. He states that recent events affecting the balance of power 
have compelled the Czar to reconsider the position of his Empire, 
aud that he finds the neutralization of the Black Sea injurious to 
that position. ‘Turkey can keep a fleet in the Archipelago and the 
Straits, England and Fraace can keep fleets in the Mediterranean, 
while the Southern Coasts of Russia are undefended. Written 
international law is no longer held in respect ; the Principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia have been united; the Black Sea has 
been entered by whole squadrons ; and in fact, the ‘Treaty has been 
violated in its essential provisions, and the Emperor, therefore, 
“ bids his envoys declare that he can no longer consider himself as 
being bound (‘ne saurait se considerer plus longtemps comme 
tiée’) by the obligations of the Treaty of 1856.” He withdraws 
also from the convention with Turkey limiting the fleet of each 
power in the Black Sea, and permits ‘Turkey to do the same; but 
entirely adheres otherwise to the Treaty, and does not wish to 
reopen the Eastern Question. 








Lord Granville’s reply (which is dated 10th November) is very 
good and firm, though, as usual with him (except when writing to 
colonies), remarkably courteous in tone. He points out that 
Russia has stated certain facts on the strength of which she claims, 
on her own individual judgment alone as to the character 
of those facts, to release herself from the engagements which she 
took to the other Powers in the Treaty of 1856. ‘Though Russia 
does not profess to release herself at present from all the engage- 
ments of that Treaty, ‘‘ yet the assumption of a right to renounce 
any one of its terms involves the assumption of a right to renounce 
the whole.” Prince Gortschakoff has certainly professed the 
intention of the Russian Government to respect certain of the 
engagements of the ‘Treaty of 1856, as well as to ignore others; but 
“however satisfactory this may be in itself, it is obviously an 
expression of the free-will of that power, which it might at any 
time alter or withdraw, and in this it is thus open to the same 
objections as the other portions of the communication, because it 
implies the right of Russia to annul the ‘Treaty on the 
gronnd of allegations of which she constitutes herself the 
only judge.” ‘Her Majesty's Government have received 
this communication with deep regret, because it opens a 
discussion which might unsettle the cordial understanding 
it has been their earnest endeavour to maintain with the Russian 
Government.” If Russia had invited a congress to reconsider the 
provisions now objected to by Russia, Her Majesty's Government 
would not have refused to examine the question, in concert with 
the co-signataries to the Treaty, and by that means ‘“‘a risk of 
future complications and a very dangerous precedent as to the 
validity of international obligations would have been avoided.” 
The last, which is the closing sentence, might have been a little 
stronger in tone ; but Lord Granville’s language will be felt to be 





straint and reserve. The great question now is, whether our struggle 
is to be with Russia alone, or with Russia and Prussia together. 


Mr. Odo Russell has been sent,—rumour says not so much by 
Lord Granville as by the whole Cabinet,—to the Prussian head- 
quarters at Versailles. It seems to be universally understood that 
his mission is to get an explicit answer from the Prussian Govern- 
ment whether this Russian tearing-up of the Treaty of 1856 is 
done with the sanction and concurrence of Prussia; and if 
not, what attitude Prussia is prepared to take in relation 
to lussia’s professed purpose of setting her engagements 
at defiance. We do not suppose a better selection than 
that of Mr. Odo Russell could have been made for the purpose. 
He has been trained in one of the best schools of diplomatic art, 
that of Rome ; and if he catches Count Bismarck at Versailles,— 
there is a rumour, no doubt an idle one, that Count Bismarck was 
going to Vevey for a day or two to see the Countess, and delay 
his interview with Mr. Odo Russell,—he will bring back a very 
clear impression of the Chancellor's real intentions with him. 


The Circular of Prince Gortschakoff has been received in this 
country with an indignation which seems unanimous, all classes 
and nearly all journals demanding an answer which, unless Russia 
receded, would be a declaration of war. The effect on ‘Change 
has been nearly as great as that of the Duc de Gramont’s declara- 
tion, all securities having receded 2 per cent., and the weaker 
Continental stocks from 2 to 5, while Turkish securities dropped 9 
per cent. in two days. The panic in Frankfort was even greater, 
the Viennese press being most warlike, while that of Berlin affected 
to make light of the whole subject. In Turkey the Government 
is arming, and it is stated that active co-operation has been pro- 
mised by Italy. As yet the general European opinion appears to 
be that if England resists,—as she will,—Austria, Italy, ‘Turkey, 
and Britain will declare war on Russia, and proceed to immediate 
operations. Doubts, however, are entertained, as usual, about the 
manliness of Great Britain. 


It is reported with some confidence that immediately on the 
receipt of the Russian Note orders were issued to complete the 
armament of Malta and Gibraltar, to warn the Indian Government, 
to increase the complement of sailors, and to hasten the supply of 
breech-loaders to the Militia and Volunteers. A portion of the 
Channel Fleet has also been ordered to join the Mediterranean 
Squadron, and many more ships are to be put into commission. 
No action in the Baltic is possible, but it is in the Black Sea, not 
the Baltic, that force will be required. According to a telegram 
of ‘Thursday, Austria is urging her troops forward to her eastern 
frontier, where it must not be forgotten that Prince Charles of 
Roumania is a Hohenzollern. 








The latest news (Friday, 10 p.m.) is a telegram from King 
William to his wife, announcing that the French attacked the 
Germans under the Duke of Mecklenburg at Dreux on ‘Thursday, 
and were ‘ repulsed along the whole line.” No details. 





The Duke of Aosta was elected King of Spain on the 16th inst. 
When it came to the final vote the Moutpeusierists receded, and 
the final vote showed 63 votes for the Republic, 27 for the Duc de 
Montpensier, 19 blank, i.c., clerical votes, 8 for Espartero, 1 for 
the Duchess de Montpensier, 2 for the Prince Alfonso, and 191 
for the Italian candidate. ‘Ibis is really more than a two-thirds 
vote, as the followers of Moutpensier and Exspartero both alike 
recognize the principle of Monarchy, and the right of Parliament 
to elect the Monarch, ‘They have, therefore, the election being 
once over, no moral ground of resistance. It is not probable that 
the Republicans will venture on an immediate outbreak, the Church 
has declared its neutrality, and King Amadeo I. may yet havea 
long reign. Ile is said to have much of the family ability, but to 
yield a good deal to his wife, who is distinctly clerical. At first 
a slight swerve towards that party, which is still powerful in the 
country, will perhaps improve the King’s position. Ieis expected 


very grave, and perhaps not the less grave for its studious self-re- | to arrive in Spain as speedily as possible. 
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‘The battle of Orleans, or Baceon, on the 9th and 10th November, | though the Count in his circular recounting the © negellation 
of which we were just able last week to announce that the French | treats the demand as perfectly monstrous, and grounds on it 
had achieved a success, was certainly a much greater success than | a charge of insincerity against the French,—but that he laid 
we knew yesterday week. The French took 2,500 prisoners. | it before the military authorities, and that, “*speaking in their 
The Germans, while giving no account of the number missing, name,” he refused it, unless the vege would grant some tnilitary 
admit over 700 killed and wounded (of whom 42 were officers), | equivalent, such as ‘a fort,” or ‘* perhaps more than one,” 
and probably this refers only to the first day of the battle, the 9th, ; The Count asserted that the armistice was utterly opposed to the 
whereas a good deal of the success was gained on the 10th. ‘The | German military interests, that to introduce into Paris amounts of 
French admit a loss of 2,000 hors de combat on their own side, but food diflicult to define might indefinitely prolong its resistance 
they lost no prisoners, and captured two guns, besides a large quan- | _and that, in short, it could not be done without an equivalent, 
tity of matériel. The French believe that the German loss was at least | | M. Thiers argued very justly on the opposite side that an armis- 
5,000, including the prisoners, and all the English estimates seem to | tice means the status quo, and that if the status quo would be altered 
think this number quite a minimum. The chief fighting was at | too favourably for France by revictualling, it would be altered too. 
Baccon and Coulmiers, small places on the north bank of the | favourably for Germany by no revictualling, and he pressed the 
Loire between Meung and Orleans. Baccon itself, a village on a | political advantage Germany would gain by ‘‘ appeasing national 
hill, which was obstinately defended by the Germans, who loop- | passions,” and showing the disposition to defer to the wishes of 
holed all the houses and kept up a murderous fire, was carried by | neutral Powers. Of course, to surrender a fort would be to sur- 
the bayonet, the French charging with all their old can. Orleans | render Paris, and utterly out of the question. And as no con- 
appears to have been evacuated by the Germans without a con- | cession on this point could be gained, the negotiation was broken. 
test. Had all the French plans been carried out, Von der ‘Tann | off. 
and his army would have been captured; but the French left, Neither Jules Favre's nor Count Bismarck’s comments on the. 
which was to interrupt the German retreat on Toury, gave way, negotiation are instructive, except as indicating the spirit of a 
and the extreme right, which was to cross the Loire above Orleans opposed parties, Jules ieee says that EE sight jus on w a 
and meet the extreme left in the rear of the Germans, was too have asked Paris daily to destroy a portion of her ramparts rf 
late. As it was, however, the victory was a very substantial one, the armistice, as daily to destroy a portion of her food. “An 
and the first the French have gained. armistice without revictualling would be a capitulation at a 

No trustworthy intelligence had been received this week from fixed date.” Jules Favre _— that, in point of fact, “* the 
the Army of the Loire till to-day, and we offer the following as the | ™¢4n8 of consulting France’ were simply refused by Prussia. On 
least improbable explanation of its action. Leaving 10,000 men the other hand, Count Bismarck says that they were refused, and 
before Orleans to form and defend an entrenched camp, General | 2¢Ver desired by France ; that “ the present rulers of France never 
D’Aurelles, with his main army, which, writes Colonel Elphin- intended to allow the French nation to speak out through its. 
stone, ‘exceeds MacMahon’s army before Sedan,” slipped | elected Seppenentatines, and that they as little wished to effect an 
away northward, and reached Dreux (Tuesday) on his road to | @rmistice, and so on,—rather bad, and inexplicably bad, taste in 
Paris. Here he would receive reinforcements from the Breton | Count Bismarck, if M. Thiers’ agree that, though over-ruled 
Army, and with his numbers raised to 150,000 men or more, | bY the military authorities, he bimeelf wished to concede the 
might either march eastward to attack the Germans south of | Tevictualling of Paris, be true. The problem was clearly a difli- 
Paris, or still northward, intending to cross the Seine, and attack | Cult one, and evidently both sides were chagrined at the failure to 
the northern section of the besieging force. Nothing, however, solve it, though each attributes to the other the malignant inten- 
seemed certain, except that the Duke of Mecklenburg at ‘Voury was tion to ensure a failure. 
awaiting attack from the west. ‘The telegram from ‘Tours in the} -pyi. Count de Montalembert always predicted that the next 
Manchester Guardian of Friday that D’Aurelles had reached Revolution in France would be directed against the priesthood. 
Etampes on Thursday morning is nearly impossible, unless the No sooner had Napoleon been overthrown than the people of 
Grand Duke had either been overthrown or had retreated, neither Pacis dense dich the ceaiieatidn daukh be eae Melts & 
of which is probable. The statement ome eshte tee sage military service; at Lyons and Marseilles decrees were issued 

3 2 ar’ Fe ~ . . . . 
ane ap gerdeiees vacua dacads sg re kerri confiscating clerical property, and at the latter city the Jesuits 
z : : were expelled. In Paris, moreover, M. Mottu, Mayor of Belle- 
invented to deceive the Germans. ville, who ordered that children should not go to religious schools, 
and removed all crucifixes, holding them, like John Knox, to be 
* painted wood,” has since the foiled émente against the armistice 
been re-elected. M. Blanqui had, at the same time, prepared a 
decree ordering priests to be sent into the army without weapons, 
so that by standing before married men they might “ for the first 
time ” be of some use as buffers. The Republican Government is 
distinctly hostile to all these extravagancies, refused to ** conscribe ” 
the priests, removed Mottu, arrested Blanqui, rebuked Garibaldi 
for punishing priests for disloyal sermons, and refuses to touch 
the religious orders, the Jesuits perhaps excepted. ‘They are so 
unpopular with many Bishops and the parochial clergy that 
perhaps they will be offered up as scapegoats. A Pope sup- 
pressed them once. 





Nothing has happened before Paris since the breaking-off of the 
negotiations, except energetic drilling of ‘Trochu’s army outside the 
western walls, A great sortie has been expected during the whole 
twelve days, but none had happened as late as Tuesday (15th), 
and since then the telegrams from Versailles have suddenly failed 
us. The only news of interest in relation to the great siege is in 
Mr. Russell’s letter from Versailles, dated on Wednesday week 
(November 9), ‘Therein he mentions that the French works are 
in more than one place assuming “ta very formidable aspect.” 
** From the Seine south of Valérien and the Bois de Boulogne on 
the west to the Seine south of Charenton on the south-east, the 
forts Ivry, Vanvres, Montrouge, &c., have been connected by a 
parapet and ditch like that which connected the Great Redan and 
Malakhoff, covered with rifle-pits in front, and, it is believed, with} Hesse Darmstadt has entered the North-German Confederation, 
extensive mines. But the most important work is on the plateau | but Wiirtemberg is waiting for Bavaria, and Bavaria hesitates. 
of Villejuif, over the valley of the Biévres.” ‘* There, a very for- | ‘The Government of Munich, it is said, desires to retain a separate 
midable work, armed with twenty-four heavy guns, has been run | control of diplomacy, of the Army, and of her finance, and disputes 
up,” and from this ‘‘ they are working on along the crest of the! the number of representatives assigned to her in Parliament, With 
ridge,” and Mr. Russell thinks that if they are permitted to go | a separate foreign policy Bavaria would be a mere nuisance inside 
on, they will wedge themselves in between the Germans, and be} the Confederation, and, indeed, no separate privilege could be 
able to enfilade the corps on each side, and so “ separate the right | given to any State without disintegrating the entire machine. It 
of the Crown Prince from the extreme left of the Wiirtembergers.” | is probable that the difficulty will be overcome, as the Bavarians 
This was on the 9th November, since which General Trochu has! perceive that the effect of exclusion would be to leave them isolated 
had ten days more to work in, and to gain great advantages for | in the event of war, and the subject of incessant intrigues between 
his sortie when he makes it. There is something curious about | Austria, France, and Germany. It is said that the King is per- 
the long silence. sonally disposed to give way, but the hitch impedes the election 


M. Thiers, Count Bismarck, and M. Jules Favre have all pub- of Rainer Wiheles. 
lished their accounts of the recent negotiations,—the report of M. 
Thiers being, we are bound to say, by far the most pas eee | on Monday, and Mr. Crawford, Mr. K. D, Hodgson, Mr. 
three. M.| Morley, Mr. Richard, and Sir George Jenkinson, and other 
Mr. Richard wanted the people to rise 








| 

| ‘The annual gatherings at Bristol on Colston’s Day were held 
P=] o rs 

s. 

} 


and having the most appearance of exactness of the t 
Thiers expressly says that Count Bismarck himself did not appear | members made speeches. 


to raise any difliculties as to the principle of revictualling,—| in insurrection against war by refusing to be trained, that is, 
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he wanted to make war inevitable and dreadful by leaving 
England defenceless ; and Sir G. Jenkinson talked the usual Tory 
pessimism about the state of the defences. Mr. Crawford held 
that the country ought to be prepared, but to avoid Contineatal 
complications ; Mr. Morley hoped for the abolition of Univer- 
sity Tests ; and Mr. Hodgson averred that, though German in 
sympathy at the beginning of the war, he thought the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine as bad as the partition of Poland. ‘The 
fall of France was due to twenty years of absolute materialism.” 
He utterly disbelieved in the possibility of a Republic in France, 
the peasantry dreading its very name. The speeches, Mr. 
Richard's excepted, were all sensible enough, and Mr. Hodgson's 
was a notably good one; but how old they all seem after the 
Russian Note. 


Mr. Grant Duff made his annual speech to his constituents on 
the 15th inst. Ie is very German in his sympathies, believing that 
their victories are due to intellectual training, Geist, in short; a 
training in which the French Army was hopelessly deficient. 
Study was actually discouraged as fit only for pékins, ard diplo- 
matists often knew little more than soldiers. One diplomatist 
on whom rests much of the responsibility of this fearful business 
did not even know German. ‘The whole transaction shows that 
nations require able eyes and ears more, instead of less, than ever. 
Mr. Duff utterly disbélieves in any danger to be apprehended from 
Germany, as we have no anti-German interest, and she will be occu- 
pied for years in settling her relation to the German provinces of 
Austria. Ile thinks Prussia will disappear in Germany, and hopes 
for a grand disarmament. Mr. Grant Duff, among many admir- 
able verbal points, made two which we must quote. One was 
that ‘* Napoleon tried to prevent the chemical union of Germany 
by mechanical means ”; and the other, that Prussia has the supreme 
military advantage of an aristocracy barbarous enough to think 
arms the only profession for a gentleman, and enlightened enough 
to know that success in arms can only be obtained by the same 
hard work that makes a successful citizen. Thut is the lesson our 
Army has to learn. 


Count Bismarck has apparently got a complete triumph in the 
just elected Prussian Diet. ‘The returns are said to be as follows :— 


COROT VINIGOD: sccvcinescciossesncosens niniidaciiin ‘aiendtinsniadt 140 
Independent Conservatives ......... ibioninaiiie wnebthiik 40 
Old Liberals..... siabiaseepiainnstn eempeatindaceniaincmebeuiintn 20 
National Liberals........ sins eipeabaecintonbieksntnnteiianatttie 110 
PRIORIONS ccciidcasncincinertiossiisenarsasmtaieies 40 
RATIOS ccsiiscnnenwcniadons aiesinliaienleaiann isialeiceipicinideibliddabeis 40 
BON ss cuidisy cen biceaihitinntikayabipiidieeasntaeiieniaaaienah aeomee 20 
PRORGIAIIIES « siccctninerinsadiessascimreninencetennennnie mins tr 

ee aniiniwintiiinieninaun ania 420 


Of these the first three classes would probably be sure, for the 
present at least, to vote for the policy of the throne and Count 
Bismarck, and of the others quite sufficient would usually vote in 
the same direction to give the Government a very strong working 
majority. Dr. Jacoby has been defeated, in consequence clearly 
of his opposition to annexing Alsace and Lorraine, and for the 
present, it is quite clear, that Prussia strongly supports Count 
Bismarck. 


Mr. Carlyle wrote to yesterday’s 7imes a very long homily in 
favour of Prussia, King William, Count Bismarck, German piety, 
and German force, and against the hysterical falsehoods of 
France and her pretensions to resent, when applied to herself, the 
policy of territorial confiscation which she has so ruthlessly 
applied to others. Mr. Carlyle thinks territorial confiscation a 
capital medicine for the sick soul of France, and likely to cure her 
of her hysterics, her falsehoods, her vanity, and finally, per- 
haps, of her weakness. If not, the dose, he says, must be 
followed up by further doses of the same unpleasant kind. 
We all know that that is Mr. Carlyle’s creed, and that he is 
always disposed to think force ‘ pious,” and weakness, if not 
impious, at least contemptible ; but why does he not explain how 
he expects his medicine to work? ‘That defeat may be, and 
already has been, good for French vanity, we believe; but how 
the subjugation of some of her provinces is to render France 
either more sober or more sincere, we are at a complete loss to 
say. It certainly never did this for Italy, or, as far as we know, 
for any other country. Nothing is more fevering and disturb- 
ing to a national mind than a sense of oppression and wrong. If 
all nations ought to be dealt by as they deal by others, there is 
nothing further to be said,—France ought to suffer. But does 
Mr. Carlyle seriously think that the Christian morality is an 
enormous blunder, and that we ought to begin reinforcing the 
law of retaliation as the first lesson of childhood ? 


Lord Russell has declared for the right of Germany to annex 
Alsace and Lorraine, alleging, it is said, that it is her “ just ani 
natural provision for security.” Why did he not advocate the 
same remedy for the Russian invasion of ‘Turkey, when peace was 
made in 1856? The truth is, that no remedy can be, in the pre- 
cisest sense, more wnjust and wrnatural than making border 
provinces suffer exclusively for the whole nation’s sins. Lord 
Russell is one of the old school, who likes a little strong-handed 
defiance of true principle now and then. 





The Education agitation is going on very briskly. The Pall 
Mall published on Thursday a complete list of the metropolitan 
candidates, with brief summaries of their opinions, which are pretty 
nearly all to the same effect, and almost all nominally in favour of 
“religious” education, though some of the candidates, like 
Professor Iluxley of Marylebone, and Mrs. Gray of Chelsea, 
define religious education in a fashion so peculiar as to make 
it quite identical with the inculcation of an amiable morality. 
Besides Miss Garrett, who made an excellent speech yesterday 
week at St. George’s Hall, and Mrs. Gray, Miss Emily Davies 
has come forward as a candidate for the Greenwich district with 
a very sound address. No one could be better fitted for the 
School Board work than Miss Davies, who has given many of 
the best years of her life to education. We are glad 
to see Lord Howard, of Glossop (a Roman Catholic) 
offering himself for Westminster, which we only hope may 
have liberality enough to return him; and also to notice that 
several clergymen and Dissenting ministers are candidates in dif- 
ferent districts,—Rev. Septimus Hansard, Rev. John Oakley, Rev. 
J. A. Picton (all candidates in Hackney) would all make admir- 
able representatives ; and in the City the Rev. William Rogers is 
about the man on the whole list best fitted to become Chairman of 
the Metropolitan School Board, if he would think of accepting such 
aduty. ‘The only danger of the election is that, as there are so 
many candidates and a new system of voting, the voting is sure to 
be somewhat * wild,” and the results anomalous. 


A report seems to be prevalent in Normandy, and is repeated by 
the Rouen journals, of a grand naval victory gained by the French 
fleet. ‘They steamed into Jahde, sacrificed two frigates to explode 
the torpedoes, and cut out the entire German Fleet. As there is 
no conceivable reason why Rouen should know all that before 
Hamburg, or the Hague, or Tours, or London, we mention it 
only as one of the inventions which French journalists are at last 
beginning to abandon. If they could all be hanged comfortably 
and without much personal pain until the war is done, Europe 
would sympathize much more completely with the heroism of 
France. 


The Roman correspondent of the Jal! Mall Gazette makes the 
extraordinary statement that General Trochu has written to the 
Pope declaring that as soon as peace has been made be will re- 
vindicate Rome for his Holiness. He will even for this object give 
up his cherished design of quitting public life. That statement 
must be entirely unfounded. Not tomention that Trochu, though 
originally Orleanist, has openly announced his adhesion to the 
Republic, his government cancelled the September Convention, 
and wrote to congratulate the King of Italy on the occupation of 
Rome. For Trochu, read Trochu as interpreted by Thiers, who 
learns nothing and forgets nothing. 





A clergyman writes to the 7imes to complain of the law which 
prevents a curate from doing anything except take pupils, and 
pleads that he ought to be allowed to qualify if he pleases as a 
physician. He would be much more useful than he is now, and 
might add something to his insutlicient income. ‘The point is, 
will the writer give the ratepayers, or congregation, or Bishop, 
any power to dismiss or suspend a clergyman for neglecting his 
work? Aman might be a better pastor for being a doctor, and 
he certainly would be a wiser one, and some of the most success- 
ful missionaries in the world have been surgeons also, but the line 
could not be drawn there. ‘The rule must be abolished altogether, 
and then how is the farming, physicking, teaching, or shopkeeping 
incumbent to be kept to his higher task? Anybody but a clergy- 
man can be made to work, but every living is a freehold. 


We would again call attention to the proposal for a subscription 
to feed Paris for a week should she yield to starvation. ‘Lhe situa- 
tion has so utterly changed in the last few days that “ J. 'T. K.’s” 
letters seem almost anachronisms, but still Paris may fall, and if 
| she falls, London should feed her, or there will be a catastrophe 
| without a parallel in history. 





Consols were on Friday 912 to 92, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~——_ 
THE RUSSIAN NOTE. 


\ E do not wonder that the Russian Note has startled all 

the neutral Cabinets of Europe, has carried dismay on 
to all Bourses, has roused German publicists to protest, and 
has excited new hope in Tours,—for a more daring and open 
defiance of European law, of international morality, and of 
British policy was never uttered to the world. It signifies 
that Russia sees a chance of conquering Constantinople, and in- 
tends to conquer it, whether Great Britain likes or tolerates her 
actionornot. The Crimean war, apparently so devoid of direct 
results proportionate to the blood and treasure expended, gave 
England at least this one intelligible compensation, that, while 
the Treaty of Paris endured, Constantinople could not be taken 
by a sudden surprise. For Russia to march an army to Con- 
stantinople by land is a most formidable enterprise, one demand- 
ing long preparation, immense resources, and at least two very 
hazardous campaigns. The way is long—600 miles—the Turks 
are brave, the Russians die like sheep in the wet, and the in- 
vaders are exposed at any moment tothe danger of being taken 
in the flank or rear by the Austrian Army. It was, however, 
possible to assail Constantinople by sea. The Turkish fleet 
never was and never will be in really good fighting order; the 
Turkish departments never were and never will be beyond the 
reach of bribes ; and the Turkish sailors, brave as they are and 
devoted as they are, have never beaten Russians. Secure in her 
isolation, her despotic system, and her splendid rivers, Russia 
could silently create in the Black Sea a fleet and a flotilla 
which could in a week lay Constantinople at her mercy, and 
enable the Czar, as Sultan also, to call all the Christians of 
Turkey to arms behind his troops. If Constantinople were 
worth preserving—a point upon which as yet we give no 
opinion—this was the point of serious danger, and it was to 
this point that the Treaty of 1856 was specially directed. 
By Articles 11, 12, and 13 of that Treaty, it is arranged that 
“The Black Sea is neutralized; its waters and its ports, 
thrown open to the mercantile marine of every nation, are 
formally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war, 
either of the Powers possessing its coasts, or of any other 
Power, with the exceptions mentioned in Articles 14 and 19 
of the present Treaty. Free from any impediment, the com- 
merce in the ports and waters of the Black Sea shall be sub- 
ject only to regulations of health, customs, and police, framed 
in a spirit favourable to the development of commercial trans- 
actions. The Black Sea being neutralized according to the 
terms of Art. 11, the maintenance or establishment upon 
its coasts of military-maritime arsenals becomes alike un- 
necessary and purposeless; in consequence, the Emperor 
of Russia and the Sultan engage not to establish or to 
maintain upon that coast any military-maritime arsenal.” 
The English nation, though furious at the premature conclu- 
sion of peace, regarded these clauses as their one compensation 
for their sufferings, and accepted the Treaty as a settlement 
for a generation at least of the great ‘ Eastern Question.” 
Russia had bound herself not to take Constantinople without 
European consent—that was what the Treaty really meant in 
English eyes, and if Russia held the arrangement to be 
merely a postponement of her designs, still the Imperial Court, 
a Conservative and respectable Court, would, as long as it 
could control events, be bound by its engagements. More 
especially was it certain that Czar Alexander would be bound 
by them. He himself made the Treaty, he was so absolute as 
to be personally responsible, and he was a man of high 
character and philanthropic tendencies, neither likely to break 
his word nor to plunge Europe once more into war. 

So long as France remained a power, this Treaty remained 
intact. Prince-Gortschakoff indeed complains that certain 
undescribed was-ships have appeared in the Black Sea, and 
correspondents tabk vaguely about sixty ironclad gunboats 
in Russian rivers; but neither Russia nor Turkey have ever 
complained of any infraction of the agreement, and England 
has been so satisfied that she has almost forgotten the whole 
affair. From the very beginning of this war, however, sinister 
rumours have been afloat of the ultimate intentions of St. 
Petersburg. The sort of anxious fidelity with which the Czar 
and his Court, in spite of the opposition of his people, adhered 
to the German side, of itself excited a suspicion which at one 
moment became very active in Vienna, but suddenly cooled 
down. France of course was a friend of the Poles, who once 


elected Napoleon their King; but with her best provinces full 
of Germans, and the students of Dorpat singing the “‘ Wacht! 





hare, 

am Rhein,” it seemed incredible that Russia should desire the 
complete prostration of France, or be sincere in heaping honours. 
upon the Hohenzollerns. If she were sincere, a price must 
have been arranged, and the price, it was openly said, was. 
immunity for her designs in the East, and perhaps 
assistance in their fulfilment. With France prostrate and, 
England intent upon economy, Russia would have only Austria 
to dread, and Austria might be paralyzed wholly or in part by 
a menace from reunited Germany. There was much specula- 
tion of this kind, all of it more or less dreamy; but no one 

least of all the British Government, suspected that the alarmists 
had discerned the Russian design, that the Treaty of 185¢ 
would be attacked during the Franco-German struggle, or that 
a Russian Czar would announce frankly and detiantly that 
treaties—to bind Russia—must be convenient. Yet this is what 
Prince Gortschakoff, with smooth and polished audaeity, has 

on the 19th inst., announced to Europe. Hardly troubling 
himself to invent a reason—for his statement that the Princi- 
palities have been united since 1856 is a mere pretext, Prince 
Charles having been recognized by Russia—the Prince writes. 
to all the agents of his Government :—‘ The Emperor bids you 
declare that His Imperial Majesty can no longer consider him- 
self as bound to the terms of the Treaty of Mareh 18, 1856, 
in so far as these limit his rights of sovereignty in the Black 
Sea. That His Imperial Majesty considers it his right and 
his duty to give notice to His Majesty the Sultan of his with- 
drawal from the special and additional Convention annexed to 
that Treaty which fixes the number and the size of the 
men-of-war which the two Powers bordering on the 
Black Sea reserve to keep in the said sea. That in this. 
respect he replaces the Sultan in full possession of al} 
his rights in the same manner as he reclaims his own.” 
In plain English, the Russian Government, finding the Treaty 


of Paris inconvenient to its designs and injurious to its. 


dignity, declares that the Treaty ceases to exist. It does not, 
as regards the Black Sea, ask for its revision, though it 
suggests such revision of the remaining clauses,—that would 
have been an unobjectionable proceeding ; it does not demand 
its revision, —that, though unusual, would have been a perfectly 
fair proceeding ; it does not even threaten war as inevitable 
unless the revision is conceded,—that, though a haughty, would 
have been a legal proceeding. It simply announces in the 
clearest words a diplomatist could use that the Treaty has. 
ceased to exist, that Russia is bound by no pledge however 
solemn, and will hold herself in readiness, treaties notwith- 
standing, to attack Turkey whenever she feels disposed. We 
accept the interpretation with the utmost reluctance, for we 
would most gladly avoid the inevitable conclusion ; but there 
is no room for doubt, no loophole for explanation, no mode 
that we can perceive by which Russia can retreat from hez 
position. The Treaty of Paris, so far as English or Turkish 
interests are concerned, has ceased to exist. The time 
selected, a few days before the closing of the Baltic, the 
wording of the Circular, the limitation of the menace to the 
single clause which does not immediately affect Germany, 
everything points to an unalterable and a warlike resolution. 
We can see but one course which it is possible for Grea’ 
Britain to pursue, namely, to accept what is virtually a chal- 
lenge, and sink the first Russian war steamer which appears in 
defiance of the Treaty on the waters of the Black Sea. It 
may be quite true—we are strongly inclined to believe it is 
true—that in the changed circumstances of the world a war 
for Constantinople is an anachronism; that it would be far 
wiser to wait until the German race needs an ally in its 
inevitable quarrel with the Slavon; far wiser to let the great 
Eastern Power spend its resources in the necessary but most 
distasteful work of terminating Turkish misrule ; far pleasanter 
to avoid a quarrel which, with Germany uncertain or hostile 
and America unfriendly, may be the beginning of a grand 
cycle of misfortunes for Great Britain. It would be far 
cheaper to buy from the Sultan the only right which forces 
us to his side—the suzerainté of Egypt—govern the Isthmus 
as we govern Hydrabad, and fight for it, if necessary, as 
we should fight for Cornwall. A dozen policies would be 
preferable to the one harsh, burdensome, dangerous line of 
duty ; but as we apprehend the facts, that duty is clear. If 
Russia likes to submit her claims to a European Congress, wel! 
and good. er fellow contractors can, of course, release her 
from her contract ; nor are we inclined to deny to such a Con- 
gress, when fairly organized, some legislative as well as con- 
tracting power, some right of declaring, as municipal Parlia- 
ments declare, that such and such old laws are inconsistent 
with the times, such and such old contracts contrary to the 
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universal weal. But if Russia, confident in her position as the 
secret ally of Germany, or in the weakness of England, or in 
her destiny, refuses that offer, and declares that her will is to 
overrule law, contracts, and British interests all together, then 
we confess with deep reluctance we see nothing for it but to 
sacrifice the prosperity, and progress, and happiness of this 
generation to an imperative call. This country cannot live in 
the position to which submission to this Note would speedily 


reduce her. 








IrF——? 

T is a tremendous If, this, —If Count Bismarck is behind ali 
this, and his mighty arm is going,—as in the childish game 

of the Dumb Orator,—to beat time by rhetorical gesture to the 
otherwise not very startling threats of Prince Gortschakoff,—If 
that be so, what ought England to do then? Nor is this “if” 
by any means a mere dream of panic-stricken politicians. The 
Pall Mall of Thursday has drawn attention to the fact that the 
Note of Prince Gortschakoff is dated (allowing for the difference 
of styles) immediately after the news of the surrender of Metz 
became known in St. Petersburg, which looks very much as if 
Russia had waited till she thought the German triumph 
assured, for making her move. Now, had there been no under- 
standing with Prussia, Russia would have acted, if at all, 
while she thought the hands of North Germany were too fall 
for interference, not on what seemed like the eve of her com- 
plete victory. Again, we have long known that the German 
Government, while seeking to foment the irritation against 
England on account of the exportation of arms, has not only 
taken no notice of precisely the same conduct on the part of 
America, but has even indicated a strong wish to draw towards 
America, and make something like common ground with her 
Alabama quarrel against us. Again, while the news of 
Russian preparations for war have steadily come to us by 
way of Berlin, they have evidently excited not the slightest 
alarm at German head-quarters, where, indeed, it has rained 
honours from St. Petersburg. All the official journals at St. 
Petersburg have strongly counselled France to submission and 
humiliation, without appearing to be startled at those German re- 
clamationsof territory which would underordinary circumstances 
have seemed prophetic of the reclamation of the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia. Again, the correspondent of the Daily News 
at Berlin telegraphed yesterday to that journal, “It is freely 
admitted that an understanding exists between Prussia and 
Russia, and that in the event of war they will co-operate.” 
Add that it was the sales of securities on German account 
which caused so great a fall on ‘Change on Wednesday, and 
we have what we freely and gladly admit to be nothing bat 
ground of suspicion,—though certainly clear, if not strong, 
ground of suspicion,—that Russia is acting in this matter 
in close understanding, and perhaps even alliance with 
Prussia. It may be to this also that the recent mysterious 
intimations from the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at 
Versailles,—intimations of some great diplomatic move of 
Count Bismarck, which would startle the world by its audacity, 
—have referred. At all events, while we would not lightly 
adopt any hypothesis which seems to throw the vast power 
of Germany into the arms of Absolutism, and to threaten 
Europe with a supreme policy little better than that of the 
Holy Alliance over again,—we are bound to consider gravely at 
once what the duty of England would be, if it turn out, as it 
may turn out, that though this new hand seems the hand of 
Russia, the voice may be the voice of Germany. It is not a 
supposition we adopt with the least enthusiam. It is one we 
should embrace only on the gravest evidence, and with the 
bitterest regret. Wo would far rather hold with Mr. Carlyle 
that Bismarck is the greatest and wisest of statesmen toiling 
steadily “with strong faculty, by patient, grand, and successful 
steps towards an object, beneficial to Germans and to all other 
men.’ But if this cynical alliance for the open rupture of 
treaties as been made, it means something very different from 
that. It means that Count Bismarck intends to precipitate 
the dissolution of the Austrian Empire, and stimulate the 
attraction of German Austria towards North Germany, by using 
Russia to alarm and attack Austria, and holding the hand of 
England, if it may be, by fear of America. Ilowever “grand” 
such a policy might be, it would be neither “ patient,” 
nor “pious”? as Mr. Carlyle also denominates the German 
policy. It would be a rash, ambitious precipitation of results 


likely enough to come in time, and to come beneficially, by | 
of bloody means which would probably defeat) we heartily trust will turn out to have introduced a mere counters 
We decline to accept this | feit toour notice, For Germany and German statesiaen we have 


the use 
instead of furthering those ends. 





as the policy of North Germany on the quite inadequate 
evidence now before us. But there is enough prind 
jacie ease, at least, to send the issue for formal trial. 
/f this be so,—and we admit it is only as yet a case of 
suspicion,—what course should England in this great political 
emergency take? Are we to succumb to this unnatural alli- 
ance of the great barbarian State with the German con- 
queror, or to take, and take at once, the strongest measures 
for vindicating the public law of Europe, and resisting the 
dictation of these huge imperial twins? 

We cannot doubt for a moment that it would be our daty 
to resist, and to strike as powerfully and as effectually as we 
could at this menacing alliance. For it implies a bold and 
shameless breach of faith in both parties to it, Prussia being 
as much bound as Russia by the Treaty of 1856, and having 
just as little right to release her co-signatary for her own ends 
as Russia has to release herself. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that the foreign policy of the new Germany is to be 
inaugurated by such a flagrant piece of treachery as this. But 
if it be so, why there is no conceivable inference left fir us 
but that the great power on the growth of which England 
had rejoiced more than any other country except Germany 
itself, until indications of aggressiveness and ambition began 
to show themselves, is to be used unscrupulously and lawlessly 
for the disturbance of Europe, and not for its wise and pacific 
development. If Germany herself celebrates the attainment 
of her majority, the arrival of the era when the King of 
Prussia accepts the Imperial crown, by helping Russia to tear 
up, without an excuse, a treaty on which the peace of Europe 
depends, what is left for us but to declare ourselves at once, 
and before it is too late, determined to prevent the 
rivetting of this ascendancy on the neck of Europe? That 
England has nothing to win and everything to lose by 
war, all Europe knows. But England has even more to lose 
by any repudiation of European honesty and sincerity with 
her connivance, than she has to lose by war. Life in Europe 
would be simply intolerable, if the two gigantic powers of Eastern 
and Central Europe were permitted to treat the contracts of the 
past as a tabula rasa, and to inaugurate precisely such a future as 
best pleased them. Our only course would, under such circum- 
stances, be to strike early, and tostrike hard. We ought imme- 
diately to give such aid to France as, combining with the as- 
tonishing elasticity which the Republic has already shown, would 
enable it to fight an equal battle with the Germans,—condition- 
ing, of course, that in no event should the war be permitted to 
take an aggressive turn. We ought to be able at a very short 
notice to throw a force of 50,000 men into Brest or Cherbourg, 
which would be of the highest possible value to the French 
even in a military point of view, and in a moral point of 
view would bring back the tide of French hope with a 
force that would in itself be a pledge of success. Our Fleet, 
Militia, and Volunteers would be ample security for England, 
and as for the danger of American Alabamas under Russian 
flags, why that we must brave as best we may ;—no doubt it 
would be a great blow to our commerce, but our commerce, 
important as it is, must be secondary to the principles of inter- 
national duty and good faith, for which, if we once cease to 
care, the power of England is not only gone, but deserves to 
be gone. We can only strike effectually at Germany by aiding 
France. And it would, moreover, be far more welcome to the 
English people to know that they were protecting against 
implacable hostility a Government quite free from the guilt 
of aggression, and a people, not indeed free from the guilt of 
aggression but owning that guilt, and only asking to be 
spared the ignominy of selling their own provinces into sub- 
jugation, than that they were making direct war on a 
country for which we should all retain the strongest affection 
and respect, even though the vaulting ambition of stdtesmen 
too little controlled by free institutions should o’erleap 
itself. Through the co-operation of Franee we could at 
the same time prevent a great wrong, an? bring both Ger- 
many and Russia to their senses twice as soon as by any 
other policy. If Russia be really relying on Germany for aid, 
she will not dare to go on without the help of the German 
arm, and that arm once paralyzed, Russia would probably 
draw back fast enough. We say, then, without hesitation, that 
if Count Bismarck has authorized Russia to break the Treaty 
of 1856 in this high-handed manner, and has in consequence 
broken it quite as flagrantly himself,—our first duty would be 
to co-operate, and co-operate by arms, with France against the 
invaders. We have written wholly upon an “ If,”—an If, which, 
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nothing but good-will, if they would but inaugurate at once 
hat gré cific car hich they tall h. But 
hat great pacific career of which they talk so much. Bu 
<‘if” it be otherwise, if they are pulling the strings of the 
Russian diplomacy now,—then the sooner and the more 
vigorously we assail this dangerous attempt to impose an in- 
tolerable dictation upon Europe, the better both for Europe 
and for ourselves. 


LEON GAMBETTA. 


T is quite natural that M. Leon Gambetta, stoutish 
Marseillaise adyocate of thirty-five, with the look of a 
traflic-manager, and Dictator of France outside Paris, should 
have some difficulty in obtaining recognition even from those 
Englishmen who are favourable to the French cause. He is 
an offence to all their instincts. That a man, not being a 
Prince by birth, should bear rule without “ legal” title, with- 
out patent from any King, or election by any Assembly, or 
sanction from any plcbiscite, is to most Englishmen an annoy- 
ance; and that he should be a lawyer and, according to 
English precedents, a young man, is almost an affront. 
Englishmen groan, it is true, under the sway of the old, 
denounce the electoral system as fatal to young ability, and, 
whenever they have anything to do outside political or 
military business, select men under forty to do it; but never- 
theless old men govern opinion in England as elsewhere, and 
the rise of a man not yet worn out to the highest position is 
to them an offence requiring to be excused. They follow a 
middle-class Premier with enthusiasm, and are delighted 
because he has transferred to the sons of the professionals a 
monopoly of administrative work ; but still in their hearts they 
cannot believe that a man without birth, or wealth, or long 
experience can be a fitting ruler for a great nation even in the 
throes of a Revolution. Add to his want of “ blood,” of posi- 
tion, and of years, the fact that he belongs to the race which 
gave Napoleon to France, and that he is still essentially a 
Southerner, a man of superficially impulsive emotion and 
lyrical utterance and fiery temper, who, if he thinks a General 
a-traitor, says so without inquiry, and it is easy to understand 
why Englishmen cannot appreciate or even endure M. Leon 
Gambetta, are inclined to defend Marshal Bazaine because he 
has been denounced by that ‘“ young despot,” and are half 
pleased at reverses they yet dislike because they prove that his 
Southern sanguineness of speech is so little justified by events. 
We have nothing to say, of course, against their impression, based 
as it is on a perfectly honest ignorance that there can be men, 
and considerable men, who are not in the least like English- 
men. If M. Gambetta were an Englishman, and yet wrote 
and spoke as he does, the chances that he would be a fool in 
action would be overwhelming; but being what he is, an 
energetic Southerner, trained to write and speak for a 
Southern multitude, it may be expedient, despite English 
impressions, to look a little deeper than his words to find hém. 
And so looking, we see, or think we see, a personage who 

is not the English idea of M. Gambetta at all, but one 
entirely different. Judging by visible facts alone, we dis- 
cern in M. Gambetta a man of a type common among Italian 
politicians and men of business,—men who are superficially 
fussy and oratorical, or even vulgar, with nothing about them 
indicating power except steady eyes and square brows; but 
who have nevertheless a faculty of succeeding, of choosing 
men, and of impressing themselves upon other men. That 
M. Gambetta possesses this last faculty in an unusual degree 
is self-evident. Of legal title to rule France he has in the 
English sense of legality not a shadow. Of moral title to take 
his special position as Minister both of War and of the Interior 
he had only this, —that General Trochu considered him, on the 
whole, the fittest man for those offices. His colleagues in Tours 
might fairly have been jealous of him as a recruit who had 
superseded veterans, his subordinates in the War Department 
might reasonably have distrusted him as a civilian who never 
saw a ficld-piece. Ile had immediately and directly to rule 
the most exacting, self-opinionated! and independent body of 
men in the world,—the General officers of the old French 
Army,—men who disliked him as a Republican, dreaded him 
as a Red, and detested him as a Pesin. Yet from the moment 
when he dropped, tired out with a journey by balloon, into his 


chair in the old Archiepiscopal Palace of Tours, and announced | 


that he was invested with full powers to defend the country, 
no one throughout France has seriously disputed his authority. 
His colleagues have become his clerks, and have as his clerks 
reorganized the Army Intendance till complaints of deficient 
supplies haye all but disappeared. The Treasury was empty, 





but he refilled it. The arsenals were half empty, but one 
great army, perhaps two, have now artillery, horses, gunners 
and breech-loaders. The loan in England, the immense con. 
tract for arms with America, the still greater contracts in 
_ France itself for artillery, provisions, carts, and clothes, were 
,all arranged by himself, and are all “drawing,”—the actual 
cash, goods, transport, munitions, which were not in being 
| two months ago, being there to-day at General D’Aurelles’ 
disposal. These were acts within the competence of any 
| energetic business man; but M. Gambetta had three questions 
, to decide of infinitely greater importance to the future of 
France and of the war, and he has, to all appearance, decided 
all successfully. First of all, he had to determine by 
action, and not by words, whether the Republicans or 
the Reds were to conduct the war, whether he would 
employ organization or anarchy as his grand weapon, 
Red in his energy and his impulsiveness, M. Gambetta is 
Republican by brain, by virtue of that common-sense which 
never in the highest whirlwind of his passion quite leaves an 
Italian ; and he decided for the Republic. Lyons, Marseilles, 
Toulouse were in insurrection for the Red flag; to quarrel 
with it was, feeble men said, to introduce civil war; but M, 
Gambetta faced the danger, told the Lyonnese Reds in so 
many words that they were wicked fools, risked actual war at 
Marseilles, where a well-meaning Prefect, weakened by English 
ideas about bloodshed, had made himself agent of the Ultras ; 
and within two months from his arrival compelled every free 
city in France, Lyons and Marseilles included, to submit 
quietly to his agents. The respectables everywhere rose at his 
summons, the anarchists have everywhere been beaten, and the 
revolt of the Lyons Gardes Mobiles on their march westward 
is probably the last spurt of a resistance which, since the tide 
of victory seems to turn, has throughout France become im- 
possible. The mutineers were treated as mutineers, en- 
veloped by more faithful troops, compelled to produce their 
ringleaders, to see them shot, and to march on, in their hearts 
recognizing that the State was in France supreme once more. 
The second task was still more difficult,—to re-affirm once for 
all the vital principle forgotten for twenty years in France, 
that a General is a servant of the State, as much bound to 
obey its orders as the humblest gendarme. That task in- 
volved in the midst of a war a quarrel with the men 
of the sword. Under the Emperor every French General has 
felt himself an entity, a personage, a man with a separate 
position in the great Club which kept the Emperor on his 
throne, and has repudiated almost in words the notion of 
obedience to any civil authority whatsoever. The future 
historian of France will be able to show that many of the 
disasters of this great war had no other cause than the bicker- 
ings and jealousies of the Generals, their intense sense of their 
individual rights and privileges. So ineradicable was this 
evil spirit, the very root of insubordination, that even within 
the fortnight a French General, General Cambriels, has 
ventured to have and to act on a private opinion that it was 
beneath his position to act with another French General, 
named Garibaldi,—that, in fact, he had, as a “regular” 
soldier, a right to settle whom the State should and should 
not accept as its allies. M. Gambetta met this spirit in the 
only way in which it can be met anywhere,—by an inflexible 
assertion of the supremacy of the civil authority, by removing 
General after General without explanation or apology, by 
reducing officers, promoting officers and even—in defiance of 
all traditions since Louis Philippe in a moment of subser- 
viency destroyed France by accepting the Law which 
abolished the right of the State to dismiss an officer, and 
so made of the Army a self-dependent Club—making oflicers, 
until he had found the men who were prepared to 
obey the State, and who, therefore, have for the first time 
stemmed the tide of French disaster. The Generals reduced 
to reason, there still remained the greater task of reducing 
their soldiers to obedience. The difficulties in the way were 
enormous. Under the Empire the officers had gradually 
become accustomed to tolerate laxity, and found refuge from 
resistance in isolation,—had, to use an expressive, though unjust 
phrase, become “afraid of the men,” till they hardly dared 
issue an unpleasant command, till the tradition of obedience 
had disappeared, while the proclamation of the Republic had 
of itself destroyed the tradition of mere deference. Deference, 
at no time strong in a French Army, where the private may be 
| the social superior of his officer, could not be restored; but 
obedience might be, and it was. Mising fully to the height of 
| the situation, the stoutish Italian advocate who for the hour 
j represented Trance decreed that in this supreme hour of 
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danger every soldier guilty of disobedience, insubordination, | 


or pillage should be treated as he would be in the Prussian 
Army,—tried by court-martial of oflicers only and executed 
there and then. A stern hint was, at the same time, given to 
all general oflicers that this order had no limits, and was 
meant to be executed as well as read, if they intended to 
remain in command. The new power, which exists as an, 
ultimate power in every army in the world, was, therefore, 
relentlessly but justly applied, and executions, said to have 
exceeded 100 in number, completely restored discipline in | 
the Army of the Loire,—discipline of the old and true 
kind, under which a soldier dare no more plunder the 
peasantry without orders than he dare retreat before the | 
enemy without a signal. Correspondents raged and talked of | 
discontent, and the certainty that D’Aurelles would be shot— | 
as if that mattered—but no army ever mutinied against dis- 
cipline yet ; the officers recovered their places and their con- 
fidence, the men found once more that they were led, and | 
once again, for the first time since Worth, it became possible 
to execute manceuvres, and to move men swiftly without 
leaving one-half of them behind. It had come to this with 
the French Army,—that a march of ten miles a day reduced it 
to a disorganized crowd. The instrument of which the Prus- 
sians make such use, the field telegraph, has been organized ; 
and finally, by the appointment of civil Commissaries, with 
absolute power of making requisitions, to accompany the 
Army, M. Gambetta has removed the last and most serious 
difficulty in the way of the Intendance, has enabled it to levy 
supplies from the country, without demoralizing the Army by 
employing soldiers in a task which, if left to them, degene- 
rates into unauthorized plunder. As a result of all these 
decrees, France has again an army which can fight a battle in 
the field. 

We have taken every fact in this article from the letters of 
men who are bitterly hostile to M. Gambetta; who consider 
him a foe of the army, an upstart, and a lunatic; who are 
never tired of shrickirg for a military dictator, and consider 
that France is lost becaase her representative ‘looks like a 
bourgeois,’—a remark, by the way, which is only true, so 
far as it is true, of so many French and Italian statesmen, 
who are apt to want the impassiveness most Englishmen and 
all Germans of rank are accustomed to affect. And we ask 
our readers deliberately whether the man who has done all 
this for his country, who in two months has re-established 
order in the great cities and discipline in the armies of France ; 
who, amidst unheard-of disasters, has struggled against national 
despair, with one hand beating down anarchists, and with the 
other building up armies, and who, in the very midst of a 
work which he believed to be on the edge of success, halted to 
accept an armistice he detested because his beleaguered col- 
leagues had approved it—a man, that is, who has displayed 
the energy of a Jacobin and the self-restraint of an English 
Cabinet Minister—is a man to be so utterly despised? Our 
prayer is that when England’s hour of danger shall arrive, we 
also may find such a man, with the one additional quality of 
silence. 


COUNT BISMARCK’S MANNERS. 


T is said on very questionable authority that M. Thiers 
has privately spoken of Count Bismarck as a powerful 
statesman, but for the rest ‘a barbarian,’—oflicially, he 
speaks most courteously of the Count’s demeanour,—and a 
more trustworthy authority, Mr. Russell, the Zimes’ corre- 
spondent at Versailles, has reported, in relation to M. Thiers’ 
visit, that Count Bismarck is “ most winning when he likes 
it, but not slow to anger, it is said.” All the latest evidence 
seems to show that the great Prussian statesman, while singu- 
larly accessible to the external world, for his own purposes 
even courting observation and familiar communication with the 
miscellaneous crowd which craves intercourse with public men, 
not unfrequently puts unpleasant communications with an even 
ostentatious acerbity intended to exaggerate their repulsive- 
ness. His contemptuously epigrammatic description of the 
Paris Government of Defence as “the gentlemen of the pave- 
ment,”—his reported request to M. Thiers to tell him which 
French Republic he might happen to be representing, that of 
Paris, that of Tours, or that of Lyons,—are eases in point. A 
still more authentic illustration of his manner is the bitter 
scorn with which in his last cireular he declares that “ on 
the French side the only consequence of the Armistice would 
have been the abandonment by them of the inexplicable course 


' the advantages we had achieved.” 


guns of their forts,’"—as if Count Bismarck had never heard 


of such a thing as a powerful sortie which might break through 


the lines of the besiegers, and did not think it worth while to 
admit so trivial a consideration as that another month’s con- 
sumption of provisions might leave the new army of Paris too 
hungry and ill-fed for any great effort of the kind! Yet in 
another part of the circular he treats the revictualling of Paris 
for a month as a demand upon the Germans “ to sacrifice the 
fruits of all the efforts we had made during twe months, and 
Tlow so? If the French 
were asked to make no sacrifice when invited to conclude the 


‘armistice without revictualling, how could the Germans be 


making so tremendous a sacrifice in allowing the revictualling ? 
If the Germans in giving up a month’s progress towards the 
starvation of Paris would be giving up so much, how could 
the French in refusing to aceede to a month's progress to- 
wards starvation, without any attempt to help themselves, be 
giving up nothing? If the Germans believe that it would 
bring them a month nearer to success, clearly the French 
have a right to believe it would bring them a month 
nearer to failure. The status quo is not conceded to the 
French, if at the end of the armistice they are in a far 
worse position than at the beginning of it; and this must 
be so, if Count Bismarck thinks that to leave Paris with as 
much food a month hence as she has now, would be an awful 
sacrifice on the part of Germany. But we are not at all con- 
cerned now with the question at issue, except as proving that 
Count Bismarck uses superfluous seorn in his diplomacy,— 
scorn which he knows to be scorn, and which he means to 
have the effect of scorn. It is plain enough, from M. Thiers’ 
account of the discussion, that the idea of revictualling 
was accepted by Count Bismarck at first as a not inad- 
missible condition of armistice; but that it was rejected 
by the military authorities, except at the absurd price of 
the surrender of “a fort, and perhaps more than one ;” 
and that thereupon, when the Government of Paris closed 
the negotiation, Count Bismarck thought it good policy 
to be surprised and disgusted with France, to accuse the 
French Government of insincerity in the negotiation from 
the first, and of having only accepted the conditions in order 
not to offend the neutral Powers whose help they want to gain. 
M. Thiers expressly states that “ the question of revictualling 
did not at first give rise to any fundamental objection on the 
part of the Chancellor.” Why, then, when it is pressed, 
affect this scornful astonishment, and deal out these super- 
fluous charges of insincerity ? Clearly this must be due 
either to a habit or policy of scorn. There was no reason 
why Count Bismarck should not have admitted the intrinsic 
difficulty of concluding an armistice preserving the status 
quo, and have freely acknowledged that while the refusal to 
admit revictualling would entail a terrible disadvantage on 
France, the assent to this condition would have caused far too 
great a sacrifice to Germany. Such a confession would have 
enabled him to break off the negotiations without fresh 
acrimony. But Count Bismarck—though singularly polite, 
when he wishes to be so in personal interviews, as M. Thiers 
can attest—appears to regard diplomatic circulars as, in some 
sense, opportunities of attack, even though his armies are 
already in the field, and cannot keep his hands off France 
when he has an opportunity for moral blows. M. Thiers’ 
circular in relation to his recent mission is far less aggressivé on 
Germany than is Count Bismarck’s on France. M. Thier’ 
states the facts courteously enough, and leaves them. The 
German Chancellor half-states the facts, and dashes them, 
as it were, contemptuously at the head of the Provisional 
Government. 

What is the secret of this superfluously aggressi 
in so strong a man,—for a manner it has alway 
since Count Bismarck’s entrance on public life, though it has 


ye manner 
been ever 


grown vastly in the last few months? His despatches to 
Austria and to the German Bund in 1866 were curt and 
dictatorial enough, though nothing to the circulars of 1870. 


Is it the result of deliberate policy? Is it the overflow of an 
intense interior arrogance ? Or is it the outbreak of irrepressi- 
ble irritation against the French for not knowing when they 
are beaten, and giving Count Bismarck so much iaore trouble 


than he had calculated upon ? 


We suspect it is due in part to all these motives. That 
Count Bismarck thinks it good policy to be overbearing, the 
whole history of his political life shows, and very few men do 


+] t attitude of 


think it good policy to be overbearing, unless that attituce 
mind is more or less natural to them, and they want an excuse 





they pursue of wasting their artillery munitions by firing the 


for being themselves. It is very rare to find even amongst 
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diplomatists a naturally yielding and conciliatory man putting | marck is said to have recently described Paris, as “ a madhouse 
on the dress of imperiousness or arrogance for a purpose, and | full of monkeys,” people entirely incapable of living by rule ; 
assuredly this is not Count Bismarck’s case. Overbearingness | but the world, for all that, has never been able fairly to for ‘ 
has certainly gained him prestige in Germany, though it has madhouse, or the chattering little tribe of wien. ie eae 
et me ah ye a page ro wee! as ~ “a rn — pte ag nt {eA ts pian Civiliza- 
admiration. e has foun at his curt, contemptuous style | tion from the Asiatic flood, and gave to the world most of what 
to the contumacious Chamber of Deputies, while subordinated | the world now values. We hear a good deal of the organizing 
ation: ( ar avi veakened his hold } facult russians, ees a 
Sr ee ae es ee ee ee ee os eee 
on the Prussian people, has very g y here no “organizing faculty” in these Parisians also, 
gm of his =, a, It has ng =e .* — who, — = — or leaders, - armies out of 
o speak out his intellectual scorn freely, an e has | peasants and workmen and loungers on the boulevard, and 
discovered that the result if it does not absolutely vindicate | improvise strong governments out of metropolitan members 
this habit, does at least show a good deal in its favour. And | and melt statuettes into breech-loading cannon, and face . 
he forgets probably that the imperiousness of which, when | nation in arms as if they were a nation too; who hit by some 
identified with Germany, Germans were in a degree proud, |instinct of their own on the man who can utilize their 
when placed in direct conflict with France, France will only | resources, and thea obey him as legal chiefs are very seldom 
hate. obeyed ; who, being born Sybarites, live for weeks like 
But we suspect that there is much more in Count | Russian soldiers because their chief tells them he has a plan; 
os s agen — “" : — — — = veg en es at -— gn like — ; hating 
cause than to either of the others. preathes disappoint- | constraint, dri emselves like recruits; and nervously sus- 
ment and disgust against France for not accepting what seems | ceptible as girls, bear in tranquil patience weeks of waiting 
to him the logic of the situation. He is a little anxious at |for an earthquake? They are not journalists, but great 
the defeat of “his calculations as to French pliancy, he is a | German Generals, who declare that Paris has become an 
little uneasy under his responsibility for this terrible war, with | entrenched camp which cannot be taken except by hunger; 
all its uncertainties ; and he vents his anxiety and uneasiness | who hesitate to bombard lest in that grand duel they should 
on the French, who are its cause. Some years ago, in defend- | not be victors; who look askance to this side and that, and 
ing himself to afriend from the charge of unscrupulousness,— | half doubt whether the enterprise in hand may not 
it was in 1865, after the Danish war, but before the Austrian | prove a gigantic mistake. These “ gentlemen of the pave- 
war, and at a time when, no doubt, that war was becom-} ment,’ these ‘ tragedians of a minor theatre without 
ing visible to him,—Count Bismarck wrote of himself :—* As | fixed engagements,” as the bitter old lady of Cassel 
a statesman, I am not even, according to my own feeling, sufli- | called them, these mountebanks and monkeys, have so 
ciently independent (riichsichts/os),—rather, indeed, cowardly, | organized a city, with a million and a half of women and 
and simply because it is not easy in relation to the kind of | children in it, so fed it, so controlled it, so used it in t 
d simply b it i t easy i lation to tl mind at ee t, fed it, trolled it, d he 
questions which come before me, always to attain that clear- | grandest sense of the word “use” as to make German Generals 
ness of view in the soil of which grows trust in God.’’ And | pause, and doubt whether, after all, their whips cut deep 


though since 1865 Count Bismarck’s arrogance and self-confi- | enough to establish full dominion,—surely a feat not wholly 
The dissoluteness, and frivolity, and 


dence have very probably grown, and grown rapidly, yet so| undeserving of credit. 
also has the scale of his responsibilities, which is, indeed, far | pleasure-lovingness of Paris have very little to do with the 
greater just now than has perhaps ever fallen to the lot of a| mere fighting—gravity was not the strong point of the race 
European statesman before. An imperious statesman com-j which beat back Xerxes, or morality the special attribute 
mitted to a course of the wisdom of which he is uncertain, |of the people who conquered the world although they had 
very naturally grows more imperious in manner than ever, for | established the Floralia—but so far as they have influence, they 
all self-distrust acts as a stimulus to a man’s habitual tone of | do but increase the marvel that the dissolute, and the frivol- 
action, even when that habitual tone is one of self-confidence. | ous, and the pleasure-loving should have in them so much 
The First Napoleon was never so imperious as when he began | else which the gravest, and sternest, and most preoccupied of 
to feel his power totter, and the Third Napoleon was never so| mankind feel compelled to acknowledge as grand. What 
irresolute as when he began to see that he had failed. Those | could we steady, sober-sided, taciturn English have done under 
who distrust themselves habitually, distrust themselves speci-| such circumstances that these volatile, chattering, dancing 
ally when they have new reason for self-distrust; but those | Parisians have not done? Suppose, England having been con- 
who trust themselves habitually, for all practical purposes | quered and the Constitution destroyed, London had suddenly 
trust themselves most, nay, insist on trusting themselves | decided to save England, had without aid, or guidance, or 
almost fanatically, when they first begin to be conscious | sympathy from without set up a Government, voted itself a 
of a bottom of self-distrust. And we are disposed to| camp, resolved itself into an army, abandoned all business 
think, therefore, that Count Bismarck’s wanton excess of | save that of war, ordered Mr. Goschen to consider all Lon- 
aggressiveness in this last circular on the Armistice, is | doners paupers and feed them as such, set Sir J. Whitworth 
at least as much due to a sense of annoyance both with | to make cannon of the bells, drilled itself eight hours a day, 
France and with himself for his miscalculation, as to the! and finally, faced the invader as a mighty army,—should 
domineering habit of mind which has become chronic with} we or should we not deem that episode in the history 
him, and which, no doubt, he justifies politically by the awe | of London worthy of record and admiration? And why 
it has so often inspired, and the prestige of masterliness it has | should it be more worthy because Londoners would not have 
given to his great career. In this case, however, he has over- | to suppress an instinct for amusement, to abandon a habit of 
shot his own mark. He excites superfluous hatred among the | sauntering, or to repress a thirst for excitement and agitation ? 
French, and induces neutrals to speculate on the true meaning | Surely the value of a new birth, be it in the moral or the 
of expressions the truthfulness of which his very air of vexa-| intellectual character, is not in inverse proportion to the 
tion disproves. If he thought the French capable of nothing | depth of the abyss from which the new man has extricated 
during the time of the armistice but waste of powder and | his life. To us, we confess, the spectacle of that gay, spark- 
shot,—depend upon it, he would either not have offered it at| ling, frivolous city, with pleasure for object, absinthe for 
all, or if he had felt compelled to defer so far to the wishes of | stimulus, and money-getting for occupation, with Napo- 
the neutrals, he would have felt inward delight at its failure.|leon for ruler, About for preacher, and the /%yaro for 
Gospel, starting up a camp full of soldiers, engineers, and 
ee artillerists, its “monkeys ’’ changed at the sound of the cannon 
THE SIEGE OF PARIS. into men, seems out of all sight the most hopeful pheno- 

| gga paden correspondents may be getting weary of it,}| menon that our age has witnessed,—as hopeful, at least, as 
and newspaper readers growing impatient for the long-| shrewd Yankees marching in millions to war that a great and 
postponed sortie; but there has been no such event in modern | dreamy idea which redeemed sordid lives should not be frus- 
history as the Siege of Paris. We are all annoyed with | trated. Grant the worst ever said of Paris,—and Englishmen de- 
Parisian vanity, and ashamed of Parisian bombast: but, after | lude themselves when they think that Mabille is a true Parisian 
all, the grandiloquent talk about “our sublime attitude,”’ and | microcosm—and still Magdalene struggling and enduring that 
the “eyes of the universe,” and the “reverence of mankind” | the oppression of others may be ended, is not one to be only 
has in it no small measure of truth. The world és gazing| contemned. We have acknowledged from first to last, heartily 
on Paris, with many thoughts, no doubt, and diverse; but in| and cordially, the ethical superiority of the Germans, their 

















most of them there is visible a touch of a growing respect. | marvellous valour, constancy, and skill; but we grow, we con- 
‘4 . . . . . nf 
Spartan diplomatists very likely described Athens as Bis- 


fess, impatient of the English refusal to acknowledge the 
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heroism of the people who, with peace within their 
grasp, peace without loss of any visible ‘‘ comfort,” resolve to 
endure all things, the very things to their temperaments most 
trying, rather than give up fellow-subjects who have trusted 
to them for aid. It was said just before the war that rather 
than be without ice or truffles Paris would submit to anything 
or anybody, and the bitter epigram was, in its way, a trath. 
So much the grander is the impulse which has made of the 
voluptuary a Spartan. 

If Paris fights on to the death and wins, all this will be 
acknowledged ; but it is true, whether she wins or not, even if 
the roused Magdalene dies of starvation or under blows. 
Whether she will win or will die is as uncertain as it has been 
any time in the last six weeks. The air for the last three 
days has been heavy with rumours of the most extraordinary 
kind,—that Trochu had taken Versailles, that he had broken 
out on the North, that he had effected a junction with 
Bourbaki, that D’Aurelles had crossed the Seine, all false, of 
course, but all pointing to the same thought, that if any one 
or more of the armies France now has in the field can fight 
its way to Paris, Trochu has force suflicient to smash 
his way through the besiegers, perhaps to compel them 
to raise the siege. English newspapers are full of com- 
plaints of the inaction of the Army of the Loire, but they 
rest upon extremely little foundation. The cloud which used 
to descend on the German Army whenever an important 
movement was impending now descends upon the French ; and 
for days we have had nothing from the Loire worthy of the 
slightest attention. A good many of the telegrams are, we 
suspect, even manufactured for military purposes, and, at all 
events, the facts are too carefully concealed for any definite 
or trustworthy opinion. All that is certain is that the Ger- 
mans, 40,000 strong, under the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh, 





are at Toury waiting ; that the Red Prince with 80,000 men is | 
marching westward vid Sens, hoping to fall on the French rear, | 
and that the Army of the Loire has become momentarily invisible 
—‘ watching Toury,” some say, “slipping northward,” say 
others, the “‘plan”’ being to attack the besiegers North, not South, 
of the Seine. It is useless to speculate for a few days, but for 
the present there is still the old chance that an army from the 
Provinces and the Army within Paris may co-operate. As to 
the food in Paris, the uncertainty is almost as great as ever. | 
Fresh meat, it seems clear, is failing, as Trochu wants to keep | 
his horses, but there is still salt meat for a few weeks, bread till 
February, and wine for months, and with bread and wine, a 
man can keep in health for years. What else do French 
peasants eat, or Bavarians, or Highlanders, or Sikhs? Of | 
course, everything may go the German way, the Army of the 

Loire may be enveloped, Trochu’s sortie may fail, Manteuffel | 
now marching on Amiens and destroy Bourbaki; Paris may | 
yield and Gambetta fly, but none of these things have oc- 
curred yet, and when they have the war will have only to 
begin again. Frenchmen have passed the point when sub- 
mission would give them even temporary relief from suf- | 
fering. 


—_—— | 


BUDDHIST THEOLOGY. | 

hy PTAIN ROGERS, an Engineer Officer who had employed 
the time of his service in Burmah in making an acquaintance 

with the language and literature of the country, has translated, 
at Dr. Max Miiller’s suggestion, the parables contained in Budd- | 
haghosha’s Commentary on the Dhamnapada, and so given uz new 
means of understanding a matter of the highest intellectual in- 
terest, namely, the Buddhist conception of their own special doc- 
trine of Nirvina. Buddhaghosha, it must be understood, was a 
great Buddhist teacher of the fifth century of our era, in whom the | 
Burmese recognize their own apostle of Buddhism. The work, | 
meritorious and interesting as it was, did not find a publisher even | 
in Mr. Triibner, to whose enterprise a well-deserved tribute is paid, 
till it was floated, so to speak, by Dr. Max Miiller’s reputation. | 
He has accordingly alded an introduction occupying about half of 
the volume, giving not only an account of the Parables in question, | 
but also a translation of the Dhamnapade itself, with an estimate | 
of its place and value in Baddhist theology. In opposition to a | 
destructive criticism which is not more inclined to spare the Serip- | 
tures of Buddhism than it is those of Christianity, the Professor | 
maintains the antiquity and authenticity both of the original and 
of the commentary, holding as to the former that it brings us as | 


| 





| 








The importance of these facts is sufficiently obvious when we con- 
sider that Buddhism is not only the religion of avery great portion 
of mankind, has more adherents, in fact, than any other faith can 
number ; but that it resembles, though the resemblance must not be 
pushed too far, our own faith, in being a revolt against a religion 
that had become corrupt; and that some of its practical develop- 
ments, its asceticism, for instance, bear a remarkable resemblance 
to what we find in Christianity. With regard to more than one 
of its essential features, a study of its earliest and most authentic 
documents tends to modify and correct commonly receive opinions. 
With regard to Nirvana, for instance, the ideal state into which it 
is the highest aspiration of Buddhism to raise its most perfect 
disciples, what did it mean in the teaching of Baddha himself ? 
Did it mean, as we commonly hear it said, annihilation ? Professor 
Max Muller's remarks on this point are perfectly true :— 

“Tho Buddhist nihilism has always been much more incompre- 
hensible than mere atheism. A kind of religion is still conceivable, 
where there is something firm somewhere, when a something, eternal 
and self-dependent, is recognized, if not without and above man, at least 
within him, But if, as Buddhism teaches, the soul, after having passed 
through all phases of existence, all the worlds of the gcds and of the 
higher spirits, attains finally Nirvana as its highest aim and last reward, 
é.e., becomes utterly extinct, then religion is not any more what it meant 
to be,—a bridge from the finite to the intinite, but a trap-bridge hurling 
man into the abyss at the very moment when he thought he had 
arrived at the stronghold of the Eternal.” 


Where there is no God there can be no absorption; and for the 
soul that ceases to have a personal existence without being absorbed 
there is no alternative but annihilation. It is a remarkable thing, a 
strange example of the divergencies of human feeling, that the very 
thing which some Christian theologians, adopting the theory, it is 
true, as a more tolerable alternative than that which accepts the 
dogma of endless torment, regard as the ultimate doom of the 
wicked, should seem to the adherents of another faith the highest 
conceivable blessing. Baddhism has always recognize 1—that is, 
for the great mass of men—a Heaven and a Hell. Its nihilism 
refers ouly to the elect of the elect; and Professor Max Miller, 
looking upon the Dhamnapada as its most authentic expres- 
sion, doubts whether in its most authentic form it was nihilistic 
at all. 

“What does it mean, when Baddha calls reflection the path to im- 
mortality, thonghtlessness the path to death? Buddhaghosha does not 
hesitate to explain immortality by Nirvana, and that the same idea was 
connected with it in the mind of Buddha is clearly proved by a passage 
immediately following, v. 23:—*The wise people, meditative, steady, 
always possessed of strong powers, attain to Nirvana, the highest 
happiness.’ In tho last verse, too, of the same chapter we read, ‘A 
Bhiksher, who delights in reflection, who looks with fear ou thoughtless- 
ness, will not go to destruction,—he is near to Nirvana. If the goal 
at which the followers of Buddha have to aim had been in the mind of 
Buddha perfect annihilation, ‘ amata,’ .e., immortality, would have been 
the very last word ho could have chosen as its name.” 

The true Nirvana, the perfect, serene rest of contemplation, 
secure from all vicissitudes and change, from the birth and death 
which trouble the world of men and even the gods, is a noble 
conception of another life, with which many of the sensuous 
fancies which sometimes satisfy Christian aspirations can ill bear 
comparison. ‘he spirituality and depth of Buddhism and its re- 
semblance to some of the finest utterances of Hebrew and Chris- 
tian morality are very remarkable. We quote some of the maxims 
of the Dhamuapada :— 

“ For hatred doos not coaso by hatred at any time: hatred ceases by 
love; this is an old rule.” 

“Such a one who does his duty is tolerant, like the earth.” 

‘‘His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deod when he has 
obtained freedom by true knowledge.” 

“Tf one man conquer in battle a thousand times thousand men, and if 
another conquer himself, he is the greatest of conquerors.” 

“Not nakodness, not platted hair, not dirt, not fasting or lying on tho 
earth, not rubbing with dust, not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal 
who has not overcome desires.” 

On this point, an apposite story is told of one Sumajudia, who, 
being expected to welcome with joy a company of naked friars, 
‘became sad. * Why are you sal?’ said her mother. Sumajadha 
replied, ‘O, mother, if these are saints, what must sinners be like ?’” 

Wise people do not call that a fetter which is mado of iron, w 20d, 
or hemp; far stronger is the care for precious stones and rivgs, for sons 
and a wile.” 

An interest of the same kind attaches to the Pura//es, 
however, do not possess much literary merit, in the way either of 
The most striking of them is * ‘The Story 


which, 


humour or of pathos. 


near as we can ever expect to get to Buddha himself and his | of the Four Thuthe’s Sons,” and that on account of the picture of 


personal teaching,”—that it is, in fact, as ‘‘ authentic” in this} a Baddhist Zfervo which it presents. 


respect as the Gospels are with regard to the teaching of Christ. 


It runs thas :—Kiog 


Pasenadlikosala, passing through his city one day, saw aud coveted 
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the wife of one of his subjects. Ie sent for the man and attached 
liim to his service, waiting till some fault should give him the 
opportunity of putting him to death. No opportunity occurred, 
so after the manner of Eurystheus he set him labours to perform,— 
to fetch, to wit, the Kamuttara water-lily and the Acunavati earth, 
only to be obtained in the country of the dragons. These he 
obtains by a seasonable generosity in sharing his meal with a 
stranger whom he meets, with the fish of the river, and with its 
guardian dragons. Meanwhile the Kivg in a dream hears mysteri- 
ous sounds which he cannot interpret. Ie asks the Bralmins to 
help him, but in vain; at last Para Taken, himself the teacher 
of the Parablvs, enlightens him. ‘These sounds are the voice of 
the ‘‘hell-people.” ‘* And whe are the hell-people?” asks the King. 
The sage instructs him. They are the four sons of the ‘Thuthe 
who long ago had committe 1 many adulteries :~ 

“When they died they found themselves in the lowest hell, where they 
were boiled during the whole interval between the appearing of two 
consecutive Paris. On leaving the lowest hell, they appeared again in 
the Lokakumba hell-pot, sixty yoganas in extent; they reached the 
bottom of this in thirty thousand years. In another thirty thousand 
years they came up to the brim again; then these four hell-people 
endeavoured to repeat one or other of the sacred verses, but they could 
not say one whole verse; all they could do was to utter ono syllable or 
another at intervals; then they sank down again into the hell-pot.” 
The King is appalled at these awful periods of suffering. Me has 
passed a sleepless night devising his meditated crime, and knows 
how long it seemed, Ile vows that he will never think again of 
another man’s wife. Noticeable in the story is the satire levelled 
against the Brahmins, The one to whom the perplexed King applies, 
advises him to sacrifice a hundred clephants, a huadred horses, bulls, 
goats, camels, fowls, pigs, boys, girls, a hundred of every living 
creature. In order that it should not be found out that he said 
this merely to obtain different kinds of meat to eat, he inserted 
among the number elephants, horses, and human beings.” ‘The 
point of another story is the retribution which overtook a Brahmin 
who pretended that he could tell a good dagger by smelling it, 
while he took bribes from the makers. ‘To this man was one day 
presented a dagger smeared with red pepper, which pepper got 
into his nose; ‘‘ unable to restrain himself, he sneezed violently, 
and slit his nose completely against the edge of the dagger,” and 
hereupon arose unextinguishable laughter. Thus,” says the 
moralist, ‘we see the evil consequences of an inclination to take 
bribes, without having any regard to good qualities.” 


HOW TO ILLUSTRATE A NURSERY ROYME. 
HE BROTHERS DALZIEL, with a good many eminent 
colleagues, have just been offering empirical solutions of 
the artistic problem how to illustrate a nursery rhyme.* Some 
of these solutions are very good indeed to our mind, and some but 
indifferent ; but the question of questions is the principle on which 
he solution of this great problem should be solved. A nursery 
rhyme we take to be in essence a capricious and grotesque collec- 
tiou of images reduced into something like order by the self- 
imposed necessity of metre and rhyme. <A true nursery rhyme 
begins at hap-hazard, aud chances as it were on whatever mean- 
ing the fates which govern metre aud rhyme will vouchsafe. 
‘Take the case of 
“ Sing a song of sixpence, a pocketful of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie: 
When the pie was opened the birds began to sing,— 
Wasn't that a dainty dish to set before a king ?” 
it is obvious, we think, that the author of this time-honoured 
verse began in pure caprice. No one of whom we have 
ever heard has been able to connect the sixpence and the 
pocketful of rye with the blackbird pie commemorated in the 
three last lines. ‘The song is certainly not sung of sixpeuce, nor 
of a pocketful of rye. ‘The sixpence and pocketful of rye are 
more vestiges or landmarks, as it were, of the absolutely un- 
concerted and unconsidered character of the conception which 
eesulted from this arbitrary beginning. ‘ Rye’ suggested * pie’ as 
the proper rhyme for it, and the spirit of caprice in which the 
whole thing began suggested putting the four-and-twenty black- 
birds into it. Even then it was clearly entirely unknown to the 
author what would happen when the pie was opened, but the 
same spirit of caprice not unnaturaliy suggested that the black- 
birds should burst forth into exultation, while the word ‘sing’ 
Jed the poet to consider the pie asa dish fora king. Thus the 
whole verse becomes a natural growth from the spirit of absolute 
exprice when subjected to the fetters of rhythm and of rhyme. 


A nursery rhyme is a whimsical impromptu, a sort of spinning | 
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}of the teetotum of rhyme to see what turns up from the 
most arbitrary beginning. As a wizard puts his hand into 
the hat which his audience had seen to be empty, and brings out 
the oddest assortment of miscellaneous articles, a string of 
sausages, a whole assortment of pocket-handkerchiefs, a singing- 
bird, and a bottle of champagne,—so the nursery-poet, at her 
wits’ end apparently for the amusement of children, snatches at 
the strangest odds and ends, in the faith that rhyme, like the 
reflecting-glasses in a kaleidoscope, will somehow combine them 
into a whimsical sort of harmony. 

Having thus developed the elementary idea of a nursery rhyme, 
we ask how far an artist can work it out to the eye? It is obvious 
that there must be a great difficulty about this. For instance, 
the artist (Mr. Walker) who has drawn an excellent picture of 
this blackbird pie,—of the king who has just slashed it open with a 
sort of dagger, of the Queen in meditative astonishment, and of 
the courtiers enjoying the surprise as a few of the four-and-twenty 
blackbirds perch on the crust to sing, has very naturally aban- 
doned the notion of giving any sort of expression to the nonsensical 
throw-off—the ‘‘ sing a song of sixpence, a pocketful of rye.” In 
fact he has illustrated the fanciful incideut into which the nursery 
rhymester has been led by seizing the first rhymes that occurred 
to him (or her), but he has not illustrated—nor would it haye 
been easy to illustrate—the utterly haphazard condition of 
caprice,—the negation of reason,—in which he began his ditty. 
In a still more difficult case, that of,— 

“Dickery Dickery Dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

The clock struck one; the mouse ran down, 

Dickery, Dickery Dock.” 
—we need hardly say that the artist, Mr. Griset, has not attempted 
to draw that setting of gibberish in which the career of the 
mouse is set forth. Yet we rather suspect the setting of gib- 
berish very much enhances the charm of the rhyme to the infant 
mind. It is the growth of mere alliterative sounds like ** Dickery 
Dickery Dock,” into a rhyme with pictures and meaning in it,— 
the nonsense suggesting sense,—which really pleases the child. 
Ilow could the artist in any degree convey this? Sound 
can be traced growing into sense, you can hear how the 
gibberish suggests articulate thought,—and that pleases the 
child,—but you can hardly draw a picture that seems to have 
been snatched, at a chance snatch, out of no-meaning, though you 
can always illustrate the meaning when you have gotit. The 
next thing to this, however, is for the artist to give the picture 
as much of the air of quaint and grotesque surprise as is possible, 
so that it may combine with that tone of caprice which is always 
expressed in nursery rhymes by their nonsensical start. This Mr. 
Griset has to some extent done by perching a mouse on the very 
summit of the clock-case, putting another in deep converse with 
him on the corner ornament, his tail dropping down in a streamer 
beside the clock, opening the clock-case, exhibiting the mouse who 
is engaged in the ascent (at four minutes to one), as ascending by 
the string which suspends one of the weights, and placing two 
more mice near the foot of the clock, one on the pedestal, and one 
at the very foot, only just lifting up its fore paws for the ascent. 
On the whole, Mr. Griset has managed to convey the impres- 
sion that the ascent of the clock was the same kind of object 
to the mice engaged in it which an ascent of Mont Blanc is to 
a party of travellers,—an impression which, in connection with 
the dismay about to be produced for the mouse on the clock- 
weight by its sudden descent as the clock strikes one, is really 
grotesque and quaint in a high degree, though grotesque and 
quaint in a way quite unauthorized, as we admit, by the historical 
nursery rhyme. Still it is better to give the general effect of 
quaintness aud incoherence by an unhistorical suggestion, than 





not at all. 

But some of the artists have, we think, succeeded still better in 
translating the chanciness, so to speak, of the nursery rhyme into 
their illustrations. ‘lake Mr. Zwecker’s admirable illustration of 


“TIey diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon, 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 

And the dish ran after the spoon.” 
By the way, the authentic rhyme is “the dish ran away with the 
spoon,” suggesting either petty larceny on the part of the dish, 
or an elopement concerted between the dish and the spoon, as 
you please; and we are sure Mr. Zwecker would much have pre- 
| ferred illustrating the authentic, to illustrating the corrupt ver- 
sion, as it would have given him room either for a display of 
| avarice, or a display of tenderness, on the part of the dish, which, 
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onan well, be must have greatly enjoyed. But though he has 
lost this opportunity, the illustration is admirable, and not least 
admirable for the ‘“chanciness” of its effect. ‘The cat is 
working away at the fiddle with a marvellous intensity of genius 
and expression worthy of a Paganini or a Joachim, her 
eyes fixed on the cow clearing the moon with an air as 
if a single note lost or out of tune might interfere with 
the cow's enterprise; the cow herself, passing over the moon 
at an immense altitude above it, is frisking and _ kicking 
to an extent which few artists could have managed to attribute to 
a cow; and the dish is bowling away after the spoon,—which flies 
through the air,—in a most inconsequent manner; and best of all, 
the little dog who is laughing to see such fine sport, is not look- 
ing at the sport, but is come to the front of the stage, as it were, 
to enjoy a hearty laugh with the spectators at what is going on. 
The spectacle has tickled him so much that he comes forward for 
sympathy with the audience, instead of gazing any longer at the 
scene. ‘The look on the little dog’s face of having a private 
understanding with his human friends about the ridiculous scene 
enacting behind him, and of asking them to share with him the 
laugh at the expense of the cat and cow and dish and spoon, is 
inimitable, and certainly gives as much of the effect of a grotesque 
situation lit upon by a whimsical accident, as art could give. So, 
too, with Mr. Hl. S. Marks’s admirable picture of ‘ Humpty- 
Dumpty’s” great broken bald head, over which you see the cracks 
running in all directions as in splintered glass. le lies on 
his back at the foot of the wall,—the head, a very big, empty, 
philanthropic one (suggesting that Humpty Dumpty would have 
done better to sit on a School Board than on a wall), upturned, 
and the face disfigured by a painful smile (like that painted on the 
signboards of any ‘‘ Sun” Inn), while a sedate frog is apparently 
examining anxiously the nature of this fractured globular body 
near him, and contemplating a jump on to its upper surface. ‘The 
completely extemporized character of Ilumpty Dumpty and his 
misfortune could hardly have been more effectually represented 
than by the astonishment and curiosity with which this frog 
is exploring his siooth, bald, fractured brain. In the same 
artist’s admirable picture of the “old man clothed in leather,” 
—who was so clothed, as every child who has heard this nursery 
rhyme knows, solely because ‘leather’ rhymes to ‘ weather,’ and 
the original rhymester had hit upon cloudy weather in his first 
line, —Mr. Marks has made his hero almost confess himself a 
grotesque whim of the rhyming faculty,—as he certainly 
was :— 

“Ono misty, moisty morning, 

When cloudy was tho weather, 

O then I met an cld man 

Clothed all in leather ; 

Clothed all in leather, 

With cap under his chin ; 

Oh, how a’ye do, and how d’ye do, 

And how d'ye do again ? 

I shook his hand at parting, 

Though cloudy was the weather, 

This imbecile old party 

Clothed all in leather ; 

Clothed all in leather, 

With cap under his chin, 

Oh, fare theo well! 

And fare thee well! 

And fare thee well, again!” 
Mr. Marks brings this grotesque ‘accident of an accident,” with 
bowed head, and a very peculiar leather cap, hobbling on to the 
scene with a stick in each hand, meeting a very bright-look- 
ing young woman in a mob cap, with a very ostentatious 
umbrella under her arm, who almost as good as says 
that she is thinking of the weather, and that the old 
gentleman has met, not her thought, but its sound, half- 
way, by appearing in the nick of time in so eccentric and com- 
plete a suit of leather, and has caused her lively gratification 
thereby. A better illustration of a rhyming ‘ accident’ could 
scarcely be conceived. ‘The grotesque old man seems summoned 
out of the earth to rhyme to the young woman’s idle sing-song 
about the weather, and you feel sure, as she bids him * fare thee 
well, and fare thee well, and fare thee well, again,” that he will run 
in her head, exactly like a stupid rhyme, for the rest of her walk 
at least. 

There are many of these illustrations far too grave and matter- 
of-fact for the nursery nonsense they illustrate, but on the whole 
the Brothers Dalziel have got together a troop of artists with no 
little of the kind of humour needed for bringing the pictures 
as near as possible to the whimsical oddity of our ancient Nursery 
Rhymes. 








ESTIMATES OF TILE ENGLISH KINGS. 
—»>——_ 
XV.—HENRY VI. 

FFNUE transition in one generation from ecne of the most 

energetic and successful of our Kings to one of the 
feeblest and most unfortunate,—from one of the most self- 
reliant to one of the most dependent, and from a Hero-King 
to a Crowned Monk, is a fact worthy of some attention in 
any study of the descent and degeneration of character. Unlike 
as Ilenry of Monmouth, and his son, Ilenry of Windsor, appear 
to be in their developed characters, and although the dissimi- 
larity became such as to constitute almost a generic difference, 
there were some features in the character of both which exhibit 
a family likeness, and a difference of degree rather than of kind. 
Ilenry of Windsor was, indeed, an example of the effect of con- 
stitutional disease on family characteristics. ‘here can be little 
doubt that he inherited from his grandfathers on both sides a 
diseased constitution. LIlenry LV., as we have seen, was a sufferer 
from leprosy and epilepsy ; Heury V. is said by some not to have 
been entirely exempt from the former complaint; while Charles 
VI. of France was for a considerable part of his life a decided 
maniac. It was from these debilitating sources that the constitu- 
tion of the successor to the hero of Agincourt was derived ; 
and it was under conditions and modifications imposed by these, 
that whatever there was in his qualities in common with his 
father was necessarily developed. ‘There might be irritability and 
occasional violence with a character thus derived—there could 
scarcely have been strength or vigour. But, in fact, Henry V1. 
was not violent at any time, and his mind, when it became affected, 
tottered on the briuk of idiotey, and not of madness. It was 
rather a general weakening and stagnation of the bodily and 
mental frame than a derangement of either. In the fits of illness 
to which he became subject he lost both sense aud memory, and 
the use of his limbs. When addressed by a deputation of the 
Peers he neither spoke nor moved, nor showed the smallest sign of 
intelligence. ‘The deputation, ia the zealous discharge of their 
duty, shook the unfortunate man, but they excited neither voice 
nor attention. They had him moved from one room to another, 
they pulled him about, but nothing could rouse him from his 
absolute lethargy. He could breathe and eat, but that was all. 
Such was the form which his disease assumed during its greatest 
though very transient intensity, aud this was the general tendency 
of his constitution. At other times, and in the usual course of 
his life, he was rational enough in the common-sense of the 
term, capable of considerable intellectual exertion in certain 
directions, and of a fair amount of intellectual apprehension. He 
inherited his father’s love of books and learning and the learned, 
but the two men must have been students in a very different 
spirit. Henry of Monmouth read and listened on such subjects 
with the keen and active mind of a statesman and, perhaps, a 
casuist ; his son read in a passive manner, as a recluse might read, 
and imbibed knowledge with the spirit of a pedagogue and a 
pious moralist. ‘The tendency to direct others was really a com- 
mon element in both father and son, but in the fifth Henry it 
displayed itself in administrative capacity—in the sixth Henry in 
moral admonitions and a mild moral supervision. But their 
practical success was very unequal in the two. ‘The elder Henry, 
as we have seen, gained at an early age the confidence of all 
England, as he did, at a later period, of France, by his 
judicious government; for with considerable frankness of 
manner at least, and, on the whole, a fair average amount of 
actual sincerity and veracity, joined to a strong sense of duty, he 
was an experienced man of the world. The younger Henry, as a 
monk who knew him well tells us, was “a man of pure simplicity 
of mind, without the least deceit or falsehood ; he did nothing by 
trick, he always spoke truth, and performed every promise he 
made; he never knowingly would do an injury to anyone. A 
bishop who had been his confessor for ten years, declared that he 
had heard nothing wrong confessed—only venial faults. Le dis- 
liked the sports and business of the world, he thought them 
frivolous,” and in the simplicity of his heart felt impelled to re- 
form that world of men and manners around him of the real 
character of which he knew actually nothing. ‘This was his little 
enthusiasm,—neither vehement nor ambitious. ‘ Ile was fond of 
exhorting his friends and visitors, aud especially young men, to 
avoid vice, to pursue virtue, and to attach themselves to piety. 
Ile was fond of sending epistles of advice to many of his clergy, full 
of moral exhortations, to the astonishment of many.” When he saw 
some ‘young gentlewomen” dancing in dresses which he considered 
immodest, he turned away to his room, exclaiming, ‘* Fie! fie! for 
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shame! forsooth ye be to blame.” Sometimes his reformatory 
tastes took a more practical and permanent form. Itis well known 
that he was the founder of the great educational establishments of 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, and from the proximity of 
his palace to the former place, he took much pleasure in looking 
after the school-boys. ‘+ When the scholars came to Windsor 
Castle on a visit to some of his attendants, he was fond of going to 
them, and giving to them moral exhortations to be steadily virtuous. 
He usually added a present of money, with this short address, ‘ Be 
good lads, meek and docile, and attend to your religion’ ; 
but he did not like to see them at Court, from his dread 
of seeing them contaminated by the dissolute example of his cour- 
tiers,’—with whom, alas! it would appear the King was conscious 
he had not been very successful in his missionary efforts. ‘ Ife 
was very affectionate to his two maternal brothers,” Edmund and 
Jasper Tudor—the former the father of Henry VII.—‘‘ and had 
them carefully brought up under the most honest and virtuous 
ecclesiastics.” But when the lads came to stay with him in the 
palace, they must have had a rather constrained and dreary time 
of it, for Henry, with all the pains that the most over-anxious 
mother could take, exercised a strict surveillance over them, keeping 
watch from his own windows, lest anything improper should go on 
in their apartments. 

This didactic spirit—which, however modified in form by the 
mild and gentle disposition of the King, must have been often 
fussy and foolish in its practical exercise—received its peculiar 
direction from the religious feelings of Henry, which gave the 
prevailing tone to his character. ‘There had been a theological 
taste, if not a devotional tendency, in the House of Lancaster from 
John of Gaunt downward. The son of Edward III. had been 
drawn by it to a patronage of the doctrines and person of Wick- 
liffe; Henry of Bolingbroke had been led by it to become the 
zealous friend and champion of the Roman Catholic clergy ; while 
in Henry of Monmouth the same tone of mind had culminated in 
something of the spirit of an old Crusader against the Albigenses. 
The feebler and gentler type of his son’s religious zeal was princi- 
pally shown in the personal devoutness and mild asceticism of a saint 
or cloistered recluse. With an implicit faith in the Church, he left 
to its authorized ministers the uncongenial task of persecution, and 
was satisfied with being himself a sort of lay monk, and with trying 
to make all others like him, and the world itself one vast religious 
house for the performance of acts of piety and devotion. As 
might be supposed, from such a temperament and such an intel- 
lectual calibre, the formalities of religion had great weight with 
him, and possessed great interest for his mind. ‘ Ife loved,” says 
our monk-panegyrist, ‘‘ to read the Scriptures and the old chroni- 
cles. Ife was assiduous in prayer. lis demeanour at church 
was peculiarly reverential ; he would not sit indifferently down, 
or walk about during the service, as was then the fashion; but 
with an uncovered head, and bent knees, and his eyes constantly 
on his book, or with his hands raised to heaven, he performed 
earnestly his devotions, and meditated deeply within as the Scrip- 
tures were being read. He would not allow swords or spears to 
be brought into the church, nor contracts to be made nor con- 
versations to be carried on there. His Sundays were always con- 
secrated to devotion, and to corresponding reading. His other 
days were passed in some public business, or in reading the Scrip- 
tures, or history, to which he was greatly attached.” In his practical 
life also, however, he showed that his religion was no mere formal 
act. ‘* He was very liberal to the poor; he never oppressed those 


subject to him with immoderate exactions, as other great men did; | 


but he was fond of living among them, as a father among his 
children. Ilis kindness of feeling was so great, that hearing one 





day that a person of his household had been robbed, he sent him | 


twenty nobles, with an admonition to take more care of his pro- 
perty, but with a request not to prosecute the thief. Coming 
one day from St, Alban’s to Cripplegate, he saw a quarter of 
a man impaled on a stake there for treason. Ile was greatly 
shocked, and exclaimed, ‘'Take it away! I will not have any 
Christians so cruelly treated on my account.’ Waving heard that 
four gentlemen of noble birth were about to suffer for treason to 
him, he sent his pardon with an earnest expedition to the place of 
their punishment.” Ile carried his patience and forgiveness to 
great lengths in matters that concerned himself. In his imprison- 
ment we are told that a man struck him a violent blow on his neck 
with a weapon, meaning to have dashed out his brains or to have 
beheaded him. The King bore it patiently, and only exclaimed, 
‘*Forsooth ! forsooth! you do foully to strike so a king anointed.” 


“* Forsooth” and * forsooth,” the monk tells us, were his only aflir- 


matives, and he frequently rebuked his lords for their violent oaths. 
Another person, while he was in the Tower, stabbed him in the ‘ counsellor as if he had never done wrong.” 


side, and then, thinking he had killed him, fled away. This was 


before Henry’s short Restoration. During that period the would- 
be assassin was taken and brought to the King on his throne, who 
was then convalescent, and who immediately pardoned him. ‘This 
last attack, from its being mentioned that Henry (when he thus 
acted) was only just getting well, seems to have occurred not many 
months before his actual death, to which it may have contributed, 
‘His dress was plain, nor would he wear the appointed horn- 
like toes then in fashion. He had a great aversion to the vehe- 
ment knocking on his doors when a great man came.” 

A nature so simple and good, so gentle and kindly even in its 
weakness, so unselfish and so tenderly humane, even if we have it 
here represented with some friendly exaggeration, points to a man 
who, one might suppose, could not have made an implacable enemy, 
and must have commanded love, and moral if not intellectual 
respect, from all classes. Lis peculiarities might be tiresome and 
a little irritating, but proceeding from such a man, could provoke, 
one would think, no deep feeling of resentment. Lis kindliness 
was of a far nobler and more sterling character than that of Henry 
II[., just in proportion as he was morally so much better a man. 
The influence exerted by such a disposition on those around him 
and on the kingdom at large must, one would have supposed, have 
been a tranquillizing and beneficent one. Yet we find his reign 
one continued succession of violence, anarchy, and misgovern- 
ment. And this was, to a considerable extent, the result of the 
one great defect in the character of Heury,—his intellectual 
weakness, fostered, if not produced, by constitutional disease, 

‘This disease was afterwards so marked that it must have existed 
even in his early years, though he is not responsible for the mis- 
rule which prevailed during that period. A child of five mouths 
at his father’s death, in his sixth year he was transferred from 
the care of a governess to that of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, a man better fitted to train up another Henry of 
Monmouth than such a child as Henry of Windsor must have been. 
Some writers have conjectured that his stern want of sympathy 
may have cowed and broken the spirit of the boy, and so brought 
on the feebleness of his subsequent conduct. ‘This hypothesis is 
chiefly grounded on the character of the Earl, and on the applica- 
tion he made for increased powers for correcting the child when 
he arrived at the age of ten. It seems that young Llenry 
had then already shown the besetting and fatal defect of his 
character,—a pliability in the hands of those who made great pro- 
fessions of personal devotion to him. Warwick complains that 
people have access to him who put into his head notions of self- 
importance, and make him insubordinate to correction. Of course, 
no one could expect in a child of such an age a power to discrimi- 
nate between flattery and true friendship ; but unfortunately the 
want of all power of discriminating character became more 
palpably and more fatally evident as Henry grew up; and by this, 
and his equally unfortunate tendency to yield in everything to 
those in whom he had for the moment confidence, his virtues 
became useless, and often even were turned into instruments of 
evil and injustice. ‘Then he was in the hands, during his early 
years, of ambitious men, who allowed him no legitimate means of 
forming his mind by the observation and consideration of State 
affairs, and who employed the influence they successively obtained 
over him to the advancement of their own selfish interests, 
or the overthrow of their personal rivals. Ilumpbrey of Glou- 
cester may have been a much better man than the Cardinal 
Beaufort ; York and the Nevilles may have been far better states- 
men than Suffolk and Somerset, but the King was the victim of 
the personal policy of all, and, perhaps necessarily from his natural 
feebleness of mind, a mere puppet and tool in the hands of all. He 
had no opportunity given him of strengthening his mind, even if 
he had been capable of so doing. Had he married a wife of good 
sense and right feeling, something of the evil might have been 
remedied ; for a good and clever adviser, with the opportunities 
and identity of interests of a wife, was all-important to such a man. 
But Margaret of Anjou, though a woman of ability and force of 
character, was overbearing and vindictive, narrow-minded, preju- 
diced, and in her way also a tool in the hands of others. It was 


| not without reason that her father warned her, as he did the King, 


on this latter point. Fond of directing, herself, she became the 
tool of favourites who flattered her pretensions, just as the King, 
with his love of giving advice, was always following the bad 
advice of unworthy people about his person. The testimony of 
Dr. Gascoigne, Chancellor of Oxford, who died before the deposi- 
tion of Henry, is suggestive on this point. ‘If the King ever 
becomes angry with any of his servants for detected falsehood, he 
forgets the fault the next day, and praises and obeys the false 
The same writer teils 
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aus.that ‘many persons told Henry VI. that famous preachers, 
doctors, by their preaching against the sins habitual in his privy 
council, caused animosities among the people against him. Yet 
the public injuries, and the annual taxes and tithes, and the 
alienation of the goods of the Crown, and the want of justice from 
the judges of the Church and Kingdom were so manifest and so 
numerous, that if these preachers wished to have been silent, the 
very stones, that is, the popular multitude, would have cried out.’ 
‘The Church, the especial object of Henry's own devoted attach- 
ment, was as corrupt as the State administration. [ven touching 
the point on which Henry was himself so earnest in his wishes, 
‘immoral young men” were promoted in the Church, “ whom” 
(says the aggrieved Chancellor) ‘‘ I myself knew to be unable to 
pronounce Latin, and who did not even receive their own revenues, 
put sent their servants to take and spend them.” ‘Thus the 
earnest, saint-like King, partly through absolute intellectual 
inability, partly through trusting to others what he ought 
to have seen to himself, lent himself to every kind of mal- 
administration, and became unconsciously associated in his acts 
with falschood, cruelty, extortion, irreligion, in fact, with every- 
thing that was the most abhorrent to his own feelings and prin- 
ciples; and even in his most lucid periods lent his presence and 
the sanction of his apparently willing assent to acts of such doubt- 
ful and contradictory character, as at length to destroy all feeling 
of regard and sympathy in a people who had long clung to him 
against the ambitious schemes of the rival House of York. When the 
Duke of York first put forward his claims to the Crown, the popular 
feeling was still so kindly towards Henry that the temporary com- 
promise effected became a necessity for the victorious party ; but 
when Henry fell at another period into the hands of his enemies, 
he could be paraded through the streets of the metropolis, with 
bis legs tied ignominiously under his horse, without evoking any 
expression of popular sympathy or pity. ‘The farce of a good 
King who lent his name and seeming assent to all evil was at last 
played out, and Henry died in the Tower of London, with the 
usual circumstances of mystery attending a death in that terrible 
prison, leaving behind iim the curious double reputation of a saint 
at whose tomb miracles were said to be worked, and whom the 
son of his brother, Edmund Tudor, tried to induce the Pope to 
eanonize, and of one of the most worthless Sovereigns that has sat 
on the English throne,—whose worthlessness is explained by the 
simple fact that he was so much occupied with his religious services, 
and with giving moral advice, that he himself forgot to reign, and 
was never really a King at all. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>~—_ 
®ROM WITHIN THE PRUSSIAN LINES NEAR PARIS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.” J 
8in,—I enclose you another letter which I have unexpectedly 


xeceived from the same French friend, two of whose communications 
you have already printed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. M. Lupiow. 


“27th October. 

“It is from amidst the Prussian lines that I am trying to 
write to you. Ihave no notion if my letter will reach, or by 
‘what way ; but I write to you as the only comfort I can find in 
‘our tribulations. My mother, with a courageous good-sense 
which no one in Paris at the time approved of, determined on 
vemaining in our little house. The idea of seeing everything 
pillaged and destroyed, as in so many empty houses of Alsace, 
Lorraine, Champagne, &c., was what made her stay. As to me, 
‘tt was the hope of making myself individually more useful than 
I could have been in Paris. Faithful to my decentralizing 
principles, i labowred as far as possible for resistance, for 
‘the organization of the National Guard. But all my efforts 
were shattered against municipal inertness. ‘Nothing need 
be apprehended from the Prussians,’ it was said, ‘in a district 
of which the great landowners are all zealous Protestants, whose 
sons bear the red-cross armlet, who have hoisted on their chiteaux 
the flag of the International.’ So the Prussians were let come 
unresisted, and they have fleeced us exactly as if we had received 
them with musket-shots. The country is exhausted ; a peasant'’s 
horse sells for five francs,—it costs six a day to feed one! and 
even at this price there will be no more rations of oats after a few 
days. 

** We have no news whatever from Paris, at best now and then a | 
few rare newspapers which travellers may bring in secretly from | 
France,—for we are in Prussia! At Versailles the local news- | 





papers are suppressed; there is nothing but a wretched little 
sheet published in French under the dictation of a Prussian, 
which all the ca/‘s are obliged to take in, and which only seeks to 
make the people bend the knee before the King of Prussia, and 
Napoleon, whom he wishes to thrust on us, as a security for his 
war-indemnity, and for the happiness of France! All the officers 
whom we have to lodge are perpetually dwelling on this absurd 
theme of a Napoleonic restoration. 

‘I know not what will become of Paris before the new disaster 
which I have just learnt,—the capitulation of Metz. Only eight 
or ten days back we had some chances of salvation. It is said 
that the Army of the Loire has its advanced posts not far from us. 
The night before last and last night, at the same hour, red lights 
were seen towards Paris, and, quite at the other extremity of the 
horizon, as it were, electric signals replying from a very great dis- 
tance. At first I thought it was a fire, then an aurora borealis; 
but the stars were visible, shining with a greenish light through 
the purple radiance. Can means have been found of colouring 
the white electric light, so as to make it tell by means of prismatic 
rays what can no longer be sent by the telegraph wire? O my 
poor France! if fall thou must, crushed wholly beneath the weight 
of Germanic invasion, mayest thou yet find children ready to shed 
their young blood to expiate the base frivolity, the corruptions, 
the ignorance of their fathers! Fall, O my country! but 
may the mind and the energy of thy savants shed a last 
splendour over thy shroud! defend thyself yet in Paris, 
though all but stifled under the blockade, more severe every 
day! ..... . It would have been so easy to break the invest- 
ing lines only eight days back! Ah! if Trochu knew! Last 
Friday there was a terrible alarm in Versailles ; they were packing 
up already at the Royal quarters, the gates were kept shut for 
two hours, whilst the inhabitants were forbidden to remain in the 
streets in case of an alarm, under pain of death! 

‘Our only distraction is to hear the cannon. Never did dilettante, 
fanatical for his Beethoven, listen with an ear more tensely 
subtle to the shades of instrumentation of the Conservatoire de 
Musique than do we, as we climb the woods, to the noises 
of war. Wherever the wind may be, we think we distinguish 
the various parts of the vast orchestra, in which Mont Valérien is 
the counter-bass, and Vanves, Issy, Chatillon, Montrouge, and 
Bicétre are the altos. Nor is the Prussian firing the same in sound 
as ours; both the noise of our artillery and that of the chassepot 
differ from theirs... . . But what anguish, what torture, every 
day renewed for the last six wecks, to be living thus, morally suffo- 
cated by the Prussians! Nor can you imagine the wild joy with 
which we were transported the other day, on discovering in the 
woods a glade from which Mont Valérien could be seen. Yes! to 
see it, to touch it with one’s eyes, there two short leagues off! It 
held its tongue that day, but to see it was pleasure enough. 
Thither is now our daily pilgrimage. ‘There are means of avoid- 
ing the Prussian sentries, and of reaching the spot without danger. 
With a telescope one sees the cannon, the very artillerymen passing 
behind their huge pieces; one fancies one hears the French 
trumpets, one’s ears sing, one becomes merry as a child for a few 
moments, and then cold reality reappears on the high road; one 
hears the slow, monotonous rumble of the interminable convoys of 
food and ammunition for the Prussian Army,—a sound never to 
be forgotten, and which will often come back to me in my dreams. 

“At present, in general, provisions are distributed to the soldiers, 
but we have always to add something, sometimes a great deal, and 
wine always. One Prussian eats as much as four Frenchmen at 
least. Our poor commune is set down by this time for more 
than 80,000 francs in requisitions on the budget. About 
6,000 francs worth of wine have been taken from the houses 
of absentees. Wood is now becoming scarce. Not through real, 
evident want, which could be met, but through the longing for 
destruction. They light fires to roast an ox for making their 
coffee. At my cousins’ the gardener gave them wood ready sawn 
and faggots; no, they must break doors, furniture, tools, to 
throw into the fire; and it is said that these men are our superiors 
in civilization! No,—they are strong, they are marvellously 
organized ; this war has been Prussia’s dream for two generations. 
They are revenged for Jena and for all the past victories of France. 
But their mode of making war is the calculated refinement of ruin 
aud pillage. Should you complain to their officers, they often 
answer with the utmost politeness that they are very sorry ; that 
it is not soldiers of their corps who have done the mischief,—but it 
is never their soldiers, always those of another regiment! As to 
the deserted houses which they have occupied, nothing can give 


‘an idea to those who have not seen it of the filthiness, of 


the mania for destruction of these heroes of Strasburg and Metz; 
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I thought | It is‘the military bankruptcy of the French Army, and a bank- 
the evil was at its height at the second invasion; the fourth has | ruptcy the most fraudulent, the most ignoble that the world has 
come, and they are picked troops, the Landwehr of the Guard, all |}ever seen. I had hoped that, to wash his conscience from 
married men of from 25 to 40. Individually they are very well, | Mexican stains, Bazaine would attempt something great and heroic. 
but as a body they will have done more harm to the country than | But no, he capitulates! Without going back to the retreat of the 
all the rest. What will it be if the siege of Paris drags on? They |‘Ten Thousand, did not Moreau withdraw from the Danube to 
are to take Lyons, it is said, next week, as well as Tours. And | the Rhine, having in front of him armies very superior to his 
yet there are moments when all hope does not abandon me. own, by a route infinitely longer than from Metz to Mézidres 
“30th October. Frightful weather. Almost continuous rain. | Valenciennes and Arras, reaching which he was saved, and saved 
Still, a farmer told me that in ploughing the soil is very hard yet | France? 
at the bottom of the furrow. On the other hand, there are many “ Everything turns against us. The weather has become dry and 
places in the plain of Vélizy, between Meudon and Chatillon, | fine again ; with the northerly winds, the Prussian heavy artillery 
where the plough has to be turned aside in order not to can soon be mounted in batteries. Several balloons have passed 
turn up the dead of the 19th September. Three days ago a | over our heads, bearing further on their tidings, whilst we gaze on 
Prussian, coming back wet to the bone from the trenching work | them as they pass, with eyes pleased and envious at once. Just 
now going on towards Chiitillon, was looking melancholy; a pew it is announced to us that one of these balloons has come 
friend of ours asked him if this navvy’s work suited him, if he | down at Chartres, in the midst of the Prussians; that the Paris 
would not rather return to his shop at Hamburg. ‘O yes; war | despatches are very bad, and that civil war has come to add ite 
is a sad thing, very sad! But to dig ditches in the mud and to | horrors to our disasters. My God! is not the measure yet full? 
cut with a spade through a comrade’s body, that is horrible! to | I seek no longer now who may save us ; I ask myself who might yet 
see the head separate itself, livid and hideous, from the spit of , betrayus. Bourbaki, it is said, has thrown up his command and gone 
earth which has not yet decomposed it!’.... . A whole file of | over to England. Let me hear no more about African Generals. 
diggers exhumed almost at once a row of corpses, here and there | Algeria has made some very good soldiers, but in the way of 
French, but by their own ayowal many Prussian. It was found | officers it has produced but a few fine swordsmen and plenty of 
necessary to cover up again at once the horrid remains and to | alsiuthe-dvinkers. It is now long ago since one of my friends, a 
change the line of the trench. ‘The officer who lives with us | very distinguished artillery officer (one of the creators of the rifle 
took good care not to give us these details, but the soldiers | commonly called the chassepdt), used to tell me that he did not 
are more willing to speak. Yet he himself ailowed that | know one general to whom he would trust an army of 100,00) 
typhus had broken out after their stay on that soil; some|men for a Prussian campaign. Poor fellow! he has learnt by 
deaths have occurred already. ‘There are here ambulances in | experience how truly he then spoke, for he must now be killed or 
both chateaux with 250 sick, besides empty houses taken for con- | a prisoner. 
valescents. Versailles isreserved for the wounded, who already, it| ‘I neverreckoned on any efficacious intervention on the part of 
is said, fill up all disposable beds. But note the following fact :— | England, Austria, and Russia ; perhaps they may obtain a promise 
The International Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded, which | not to bombard Paris as Strasburg was bombarded, or a diminution 
has in this war put universal charity to a great and splendid trial, | in the quota of millions to be paid, but Europe will neither wish 
has declared* the neutrality of hospitals and ambulances. Prussia, in | to plaster up again the Napoleonic empire, nor yet to help us in 
her hypocrisy, laughs at all such engagements. I have seen pass three | clearing away the ground for the laying of the first stone of the 
detachments of French prisoners tramping painfully through the | ‘Third Republic. We are pitied, perhaps; probably the world 
mud of our roads, which are worn out with the huge army traflic, | wonders greatly. But France can only find in herself the strengt!. 
escorted by horsemen, pistol in hand, who sought to prevent the | of despair. She must go on to the last catastrophe. William of 
poor fellows from speaking. ‘The day before yesterday, during | Prussia, perhaps, like a ‘Titus, will be the delight of the German 
& moment’s stoppage at a turn of the road, I went up to one of our | world, after having treated us to the best of his power as the Jews 
men: * You were made prisoner at Garches a few days back?’ | were treated after the taking of Jerusalem. Adieu, once more!” 
*Bah! they didn’t need to burn much powder for the taking = 
of us. Ihave been for the last two months in Versailles hos- TILE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 
pital, like my comrades there; some of them can’t walk. (To Tue Evitor or THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
But no matter; there will be men enough to take our|¢yp In England an accused is always allowed to have the last 
places. Don’t lose heart, If not Bazaine, it will be some one else | word in arrest of judgment. I am sure you will not refuse me 
who will be coming here. We shall be avenged some day or other.’ | this right. 
I slipped into his hand the little tobacco I had on me; a rush of} What ‘A Hospitaller” calls ‘¢ a parallel case ” is no such thing, 
Prussians separated us, and I drew back, forcing in a tear which | inasmuch as there is an essential difference between a Capitular 
would have given too much pleasure to our enemies. I followed | Order, like that of St. John or the once famous ‘Teutonic Order, 
them with my eyes for a long time, till they disappeared in the |} and a royal institution, like that of the Garter or Legion of 
fog and rain, some of them walking painfully with a stick, some | fYonour. In the latter the sovereign is all-powerful, and the Queen 
with only a jacket on, others having still the cloak or capote. | might to-morrow abrogate or modify ali or any of the statutes of 
How many a stage they had yet to Chateau-Thierry, where they | the Order of the Garter, or even abolish it altogether. Not so in 
will find the rail! Poor little French Yourlourout! men do not | the case of a capitular order the head of which is only primus inte) 
do thee justice. Thou art small and ignorant beside the Prussian, | ),q7¢s, is bound by and not superior to its laws and traditions, and 
—so be it; but if there were only thy simple patriotism at the | cannot make the smallest constitutional alteration in them without 
> of the army, we should not be so sick! — the consent of a chapter-general of the whole Order. ‘This fact 
“Falsehood is so familiar to the Prussians in matters of war and | constitutes one point of my argument, for if shortly before the 
politics, that sometimes I can hardly believe in the capitulation of | toss of Malta it was allowable to have a priory of knights profess- 
Metz, for which there were yesterday great rejoicings. If true, | ing the Russo-Gireek faith, besides the Lutherans who composed 
how many battalions of new recruits will not be required to| the Bailiwick of Brandenburg, it is quite clear that submission to 
struggle against the enormous masses that are crushing us! ‘These | the Chair of Peter is not a condition of admission to the O.S.J.J., 
events, like Sadowa, prove the uselessness of great permanent | a5 no chapter-general has been held since the period referred to, 
armies, For the future, I think we shall have to organize the | and what was lawful then is lawful now. ‘The fact that the name 
armed nation, not like Prussia, but preserving a weak effective of | of sir J. C. Meredyth does not appear in the list to which “A 
regular troops, in order to have elastic cadres and capable iastruc- Hospitaller” refers is no proof that Sir Joshua was not a member 
tors. I cannot believe in the perpetuation of French military | of the Order. Some years ago the S. Council refused to recognize 
routine, with its madly extravagent budgets, at the bottom of | the present Count de Salis (a warm adherent of the Anglican 
which one finds only empty arsenals and fortresses which have no Knights whose faith he professes) as a K.M., on the ground that 
a armament. ’ . no record of his admission was to be found in their archives; in 
November 4. Ihad lost the hope of sending you this letter, | reply the Count sent his ball of confirmation to Rome by the 
but a worthy fellow who hopes to reach the French advanced | pandsof a professed R.C. knight, and the authorities, after a care- 
posts towards -—— consents to take charge of it, and undertakes | fy) scrutiny, were compelled to admit its genuineness. Whether 
to have it conveyed to a French post-oflice, . . . . . It is but too they rectified the roll of Knights I know not, but it is notorious 
true, Bazaine and his army have completed the ruin of France. that for some time past the records have been very carclessly kept 
in many respects. ‘The doubt attempted to be thrown on Sir J. 


broken mirrors, wainscotings torn out and burnt, &c. 


























* Not the International Society, but the Geneva Convention.—J. M. L. zs ‘ 7 
t Cant term for soldier—J. M. L, C. Meredyth’s membership of the O.S.J.J. seventy-two years 
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after his admission, and many years after the worthy baronet’s 
decease, reminds one disagreeably of the Nag’s Head Plot. As to 
the accolade, the custom mentioned by ‘* A Hospitaller ” must be, 
I think, a modern invention. 

I deny the assertion that ‘the Order was in full exercise of its 
powers” in 1831-8, and I think any impartial person would 
consider the letter from Count de Litta quoted in my last far 
better evidence as to the true state of the Order at that time than 
the unsupported statement of ‘ A Hospitaller ” in 1870. 

Lastly, in all Capitular Orders any one who is able and willing 
to fulfil the necessary conditions precedent may claim admission, 
whilst no one has a right even to ask for the bestowal of a Royal 
decoration, the latter being supposed to be conferred by the 
Sovereign mero motu. Admitting, then, for the sake of argument 
only, that the proceedings of 1831 were illegal, and not merely 
irregular, as I have contended, it does not justify the Lieut.- 
Master and S. Council in their subsequent refusal to admit as 
members of their Order such Anglicans as were willing to furnish 
the requisite genealogical proofs and pay the accustomed dues, for, 
as I have shown, the difference of religion does not constitute a 
legal bar; and as ‘* A Hospitaller” merely contents himself with 
saying it does, without producing an atom of proof, I may fairly 
presume he has none to give. I repeat, therefore, my conviction 

that the refusal to admit Anglicans is an act ultra vires, and ought 
not to be maintained. I have said my say, being, of course, an 
interested witness, as is also my opponent; your readers must, 
therefore, judge between us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Junius A. Pearson, F.S.A. 





THE GLOBE COWPER. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “SPe&CTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your very able notice of my life of Cowper in this week's 
paper, you object to two of my statements, and as they concern a 
matter of the greatest interest to students of the poct’s life, I hope 
you will allow me a few words in reply. 

1. You say, ** We can find no ground whatever for the editor's 
very decisive statement that Lady Austen would gladly have 
married Cowper.” My grounds are these. She wore a lock of his 
hair on her breast and received from him a copy of verses thereon, 
saying that it proved that her heart belonged to her William. 
She showed these verses to Hayley as a proof that he was in love 
with her. Your reviewer has endorsed my judgment that she 
could not think anything else. Presently she receivel a tender 
but resolute letter dissolving the connection with her, which she 
threw into the fire in mortification, though she never ceased to take 
deep interest in all that he did. Ia ‘ several interesting confer- 
ences” with Ilayley, she told him all this, and he learned further that 
** she was willing to devote her life and fortune to his service,” 
that “she had hoped that the verses might possibly be a prelude 
to a still dearer alliance.” It is inconceivable that Hayley can have 
invented this, and I do not see what ether meaning it can bear 
than the one which I have put upon it. 

The difficulties to this positive evidence are not very great. 
They are, first, the post's age,—he was in his fiftieth year (the 
age of Lady Austen I have tried in vain to discover), second, his 
attacks of insanity. But the last attack had taken place eight or 
nine years before. If{e had written and published his poems since 
his recovery. Certainly he had still attacks of low spirits, but they 
had been steadily decreasing, and Lady Austen probably hoped 
and expected to see them disappear altogether. 

2. You quote Southey against me on the marriage engagement 
with Mrs. Unwin. But you have overlooked, I think, the 
fact that I have myself quoted this sentence from Southey in the 
preceding page. He says he is ‘‘ enabled to assert ’’ that Newton 
never knew of it. But of what value is the assertion against 
Newton's own handwriting, wherein he states that he did 
know of it? Of the genuineness of the MS. from which 
Mr. Bull has printed there is no question, and Southey’s 
assertion therefore must go for nothing, unless, which is 
hardly possible, he heard the statement from Newton's own lips. 
In that case the difficulty would be inexplicable. Evidently he 
had been misinformed. 

Mr, Greatheed, also a personal friend of Cowper, states in his 
memoir that he heard the latter say that if he ever went to church 
again it would be to marry Mrs. Unwin. J believe also the same 
writer mentions that after receiving the letter above spoken of, 
Lady Austen begged for an interview with Cowper, and was 
refused. But I have sent away most of the authorities which I 
used, and cannot remember this point definitely. I hope, however, 
you will give me credit for having patiently searched every source 





| 


of information, and for having written without any foregone 
conclusion.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Benuam. 
Addington, Croydon, November 14. 


[We do not think that Mr. Benham has made out his case. 
Ilayley, who is his chief authority for the statement about Lady 
Austen, considers that the verses might have been addressed to a 
real sister, and adds that to his mind, they betoken ‘‘a gay and 
tender gallantry perfectly distinct from amorous attachment.” 
Moreover, Mr. Benham’s quotation from Hayley is, in one im- 
portant point, incorrect. He does not say ‘‘she had hoped that 
the verses might possibly be a prelude to a still dearer alliance,” 
but that she might be easily pardoned ‘if she was induced by them 
to hope that they might possibly be a prelude to a still dearer alli- 
ance.” Hayley, it will be seen, puts forth a supposition ; he does not 
state a fact. It is true that what is called Cowper's second attack 
of insanity had taken place some years before, but his one great 
delusion was as powerful as ever at the very time when, according 
to Mr. Benbam, Lady Austen would gladly have married him. 
Some months before the two parted never to meet again, Cowper 
wrote to Newton expressing his utter despair, and stating that for 
eleven years he had spoken no other language. ‘This does not agree 
with Mr. Benham’s statement that his attacks of low spirits had 
been steadily decreasing. It is possible that Lady Austen might 
have felt towards Cowper in a way that was not altogether sisterly, 
it is possible she might have been willing at the time (she was an 
impulsive, warm-hearted woman) to devote herself to his service, 
but it does not follow, and we still think it very unlikely, that 
with her knowledge of his condition she would gladly have married 
him. Even Mrs. Unwin, according to Newton, shrank from such 
a venture. We may add that we did not overlook the quotation 
from Southey given by Mr. Benham, but pointed out that it was 
remarkable so careful a writer should have made a statement 
respecting Newton which is directly opposed to the extract from 
his diary. —Ep. Spectator.] 





“ SECRETING THOUGHT.” 
(To THe Evirorn OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have no doubt of the truth of the theory that thought 
depends on currents in the nerves of the brain, but I object to the 
expression that the brain secretes thought, as being barbarously 
inaccurate. You might as well say that the muscles secrete motion. 
What is secreted is a substance, as bile or saliva. ‘Thought, like 
motion, is not a substanee, but an action.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F Josern Joun Murpny. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, county Antrim, November 14. 


ART. 


scmssililiiediadinie 
LOAN EXIIBITION AT THE WATER-COLOUR 
INSTITUTE. 

For one short month we are provided at the Water-Colour 
Institute in Pall Mall with rare means towards judging what 
English Water-Colour Art is, and has been, during this century. 
Some of the best known collections in and near London have been 
laid under contribution for a charitable object—the National Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Chest—and though it may appear some- 
what of a mockery to invite people to an exhibition of pictures 
when London is drenched ‘with the foul darkness of ever-recurring 
smoke-fog, yet no one will be the less likely to confess the useful- 
ness of such a charity, and give aid in its support, for having his 
own lungs clogged with soot. David Cox and Turner, De Wint and 
William [unt are only some of the foremost names which are now 
attracting many lovers of true art to the gallery in Pall Mall. 
They know and feel that more delight and instruction is to be 
derived from the works of such artists, though imperfectly seen in 
metropolitan gloom, than from many a drawing-room prettiness 
that courts the sunshine in our spring exhibitions; and the few 
remarks that follow are written rather for the pleasure of devoting 
one’s own thoughts for a short time to the contemplation of Art 
of the best quality, than from the presumption that anything will 
be said worth saying that has not already occurred to the real 
amateur. 

The more David Cox is studied the more clearly do his 
originality and his versatility appear. Seizing upon nature, and 
with vigorous creative faculty presenting her in some definite 
mood, he never fails to stir in the beholder a distinct impression 
identical with, or at least corresponding to, that which he received 
himself from nature. He is too much absorbed by his subject to 
parade technicalities, or to seck admiration by triumphant artifice ; 
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and there is scarcely any one whose art, by the most consummate 
of all arts, is more completely concealed. ‘Turner may be 
allowed a greater artist than Cox; he had a more intimate 
acquaintance with the resources of art, especially in the 
particular of chiaroscuro, But wonderful as are the effects 
that are produced untried, or at least unachieved before, it is 
generally possible to comprehend, in the finished work, the 
means employed to realize it. But with Cox it is not so. A 
very decided and unmistakable effect has been produced, and one 
seems to have learnt a truth or become acquainted with a beauty 
unsuspected before. But the attempt to analyse the means by 
which this effect has been brought about generally fails. Hence, 
probably, arises that unaffected naturalness which distinguishes all 
Cox’s works, and gives them a charm not always possessed by 
Turner's. It is a delight to feel yourself in the company of a man 
who has so much to impart, and is yet so thoroughly modest and 
free from all desire of making a sensation. Then, as to his style 
and execution: its boldness and vigour are acknowledged on all 
hands; but it is sometimes, and by the generality of per- 
sons almost always, accused of being unfinished,—and in 
this particular they have, with reference to the present 
exhibition, been publicly contrasted with the ‘exquisite finish” 
of certain works by a living artist on the same wall. But those 
who draw the contrast show that they little understand what 
*‘ finish” is, or at least what sort of finish is alone worth having. 
If finish is exquisite merely in proportion to the number of visible 
and countable strokes or scratches made on the paper, then no 
doubt the popular artist last referred to is at the top of the 
pinnacle; but if a picture is finished in proportion only as it 
expresses more truths, more beauties, more niceties, greater ful- 
ness of tone, and greater harmony and variety of colour, then 
he will have to come down from his eminence, and David Cox 
with his sweeping brush will appear to have given more finish than 
all the stipplers and cross-hatchers in England. Bold and 
vigorous no doubt he is, but he is also tender and refined ; 
and though he worked always with a free brush, it was not 
a careless one. It took account of small things as well as 
great, and only to superficial observers appears to have been 
coarse because long years of ardent study and practice enabled 
him to express much and suggest more without apparent labour. 
For it is to be understood and remembered that these great men 
take some pains to be great. The multitude and varicty of their 
works, such as the careful pencil outlines and studies of ‘Turner, 
Cox, and Prout (preserved in various collections), prove that they 
did not trust to native genius alone, and that they thought no 
trouble or industry too great for the purpose of excelling in 
their art. 

Between such pictures as ‘‘ Cader Idris” (72), ‘ Powis 
Castle” (34), ‘Changing Pasture” (28), and ‘ Ulverston 
Sands” (45), all by Cox, it were an idle task to institute a 
comparison. It is more worth noting that every one has 
a specific character that appeals to the eye with unmistakable 
signs, creating a distinct impression, and rousing a distinct train 
of thought, and it will not escape the observant eye how 
excellent in drawing, in action, and in individuality are all 
the figures, and yet how subservient they invariably are to the 
landscape. 

De Wint is another great name of the last generation; and 
when we look at the works to which it is attached, we are at no 
loss to understand the admiration which our elders express for 
them. Not so many-sided as Cox, he nevertheless exhibits a force 
of comprehension, a largeness of treatment, and a quiet assurance 
of power that clearly bespeak a master. He felt, above all other 
things, the serenity and solemn repose of nature, and set them 
before our eyes with appropriate wealth of colour and tone. Few 
men’s pictures have suffered more by fading of particular tints 
than his, and too often what once was refreshing gray has changed, 
by the perishing of the cool ingredient, to unattractive red. Yet 
he is great even in decay, as may be seen in the still beautiful pic- 
ture ‘On the Thames” (52), a quiet reach flanked by the wooded 
hills that lie somewhere between Pangbourne and Wallingford. 
Another good specimen, and better preserved, is Cookham-on- 
Thames (209) ; while the ** Southall” (17) looks as fresh as when it 
first left the artist’s studio. The ‘* Sketch” (153), in the inner room 
is small in nothing but inches, and is evidence how much more 
important for pictorial effect are good proportion of masses and 
general breadth of treatment, than the best of ‘‘ subjects ” without 
those qualities. Prout is undoubtedly best known by his drawings 
of picturesque buildings ; and looking at the ‘* St. Pierre, Caen” 
(43), it is impossible to say he painted them against his inclination. 
But coast views were his first and best love, and he never painted 





a finer picture than the “ Wreck of an Indiaman” (49). ‘The 
treatment is not less noble than original; the storm that did the 
mischief has passed, and there lies the great hull stranded and 
helpless, while the usually lonely shore is thronged with an unac- 
customed crowd of sailors, fishermen, and others. William Hunt 
is well represented in all his periods, from the early time when he 
painted the ‘‘ Cowshed ” (42), with its inimitable play of reflected 
light, and the fine old milch cow answering well to the Virgilian 
requirement, ‘‘ sit longo nullus lateri modus ; ” through that of the 
typical boys, like him in ‘*'Too Hot” (120), which seem almost reck- 
less in exhibition of character, yet avoid the shoals of caricature ; 
till we come at last to the still life of his latest years, the fruit and 
the flowers, wherein many as are his imitators, few understand the 


secret he possessed of investing them with interest and dignity.. 


James Holland, whose death is still recent, was an imitator of no 
one, as his “* Noses” (66) will testify, and through him we pass to 
the works of living artists, of whom (as we hope often to see new’ 
specimens of their craft) it must suffice to say, that some, as 
George Fripp, Dodgson, Alfred Fripp, Frank Powel!, and Carl 
Haag, hold their own among their great predecessors better than 
many others that shall be nameless; and that by David Cox, the 
younger, there is a solemn sketch of Valle Crucis Abbey (163), 
which is worthy of his father. It might have teen expected that 
more would be said of the Turners; but interesting as are the 
examples here exhibited, they are not fairly representative of his 


great power. ‘‘ Penmaen Mawr” (222) is a mere ruin; but the- 
“Tomb of Cecilia Metella ” (226) is as sweet in colour and recondite. 


in light and shade as can possibly be desired. ¥. 


POETLY. 
canal 
MIGHT AND RIGHT: A DIALOGUE. 





Ildvrwg tui vy’ oF davarwoss, 
Kina WimrAM. 
I wien the strength of the chosen race, 
My breath makes kingdoms to fall and stand ; 


‘IT have moved my landmarks a goodly space, 
And won fair realms from the stranger's hand. 


I have driven the “* Welsh” with spear and sword 
In the cause of God and my people's gain, 
That German tongues may sing to the Lord 
In the fields of Alsace and fair Lorraine. 


On my right stands Bismarck to do my will, 
With steel in his words and blood on his pen: 
On my left sits Moltke calm and still, 
Weaving his nets with meshes of men. 


Am I not lord in the day of wrath, 

‘To smite my foes with a holy rod ? 
Who shall blaspheme or bar my path ? 

Is not my sword as the sword of God ? 


FREEDOM. 
O king of the proud and patient folk, 
When you rose in power to guard your Rhine, 
And smote the tyrant with stroke on stroke, 
The sword was yours, but the edge was mine.. 


Can I sell my children to serve your will ? 

Shall they bow their necks to a yoke again ? 
Of plunder your nets may take their fill, 

But the meshes are wide for the souls of men. 


Though you burn with fire and sow with salt 
All fenced cities from Rhine to Seiue, 
Is France the soil where your armies halt ? 
Nay, France is mine, and your thought is vain. 


The sunbeams are broken and dashed in spray 

Till the waves are spent and the storm is done: 
Lo, saith the wind, how I rule the day ! 

Lo, how my fury hath quenched the sun ! 


The music of sun and stars ia their path 
Is fuller than storm-wind and beat of drum. 
For you the darkness and day of wrath : 
The light is mine and the reign to come. 
F..P: 
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BOOKS. 
—~—— 
LURD PALMERSTON.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Wirn Sir Henry Bulwer’s accounts of diplomatic affairs, the 
amusing part of this book,—at least for politicians,—begins. 
The first volume, giving Lord Palmerston’s political diaries and 
private correspondence while he was still a mere second-rank 
politician, and much more of a man of fashion than a politician, 
is prolix and rather dull. Lord Palmerston’s mind was so borné, so 
little active in any region but that of politics and pleasure, that if 
Sir Henry Bulwer had been as skilful a biographer as he is a 
memoir-writer and diplomatist, he would have cut this part very 
much shorter than he has done, would have written a good deal more 
himself, and let Lord Palmerston write a good deal less. But directly 
he enters upon the field of Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy, the book 
becomes to our minds extremely entertaining. Sir Henry knows 
enough of the leading personages of diplomacy on all hands to 
give us picturesque little glimpses of their personnel,—as when he 
sketches the situation in Constantinople in 1837, describes the 
Europeanizing Sultan Mahmoud, his Grand Vizier, ‘ the jolly 
ferocious old gentleman who, though every now and then in 
temporary disgrace, still kept his foot as Grand Vizier on the neck 
of every subordinate ;” and Reschid Pacha, the polished bureau- 
cratic foreign minister, of audacious imagination, but physically 
timid, and while braving future dangers, disposed to crouch before 
that which was close at hand. What can be better than the 
glimpse Sir Henry Bulwer gives us of the French and English 
ambassadors,—rivals at Constantinople,—the Frenchman, an 
admiral, Admiral Roussin, a man of alert, sailor-like habits; 
the Englishman an able, indolent peer, Lord Ponsonby, who 
attended little to the ordinary business of the embassy, but who 
worked hard under great excitement, and could “take up and 
pursue with the force of a strong will any object which presented 
itself to his imagination in striking colours” ;—and both in such 
a panic about the Russians that their first thought on rising from 
bed was to run to the window and see if the Russian fleet had 
arrived ;— 

“Tho Turks about tho Serai were divided into two parties ; the one, 

wishing for present peace at all hazards, urged the Sultan to place 
himself fairly under the protection of Russia; another, imbued with a 
bolder and more patriotic spirit, preached incessantly a combination to 
destroy Mehemet Ali. A new rumour every day was in circulation. 
The French and English ambassadorial residencies were then fixed 
within a stone’s throw of each other at Therapia, a small village frenting 
the entrance into the Black Sea; and the two Ambassadors, Admiral 
Roussin and Lord Ponsonby, each went to his window on getting out of 
bed, the one at six in the morning, and the other at six in the after- 
noon, prepared to see without surprise the Russian fleet anchored under 
their eyes. It was perhaps the only point on which these representa- 
tives of the two countries agreed. Both men of energy and ability, the 
one a philosopher, the other a fine gentleman, self-willed, and assuming 
rather to direct their respective Governments than to be directed by 
them, were united by a common apprehension, in which each encouraged 
the other.” 
Nor can anything be much more amusing than Sir Henry’s account 
of his own first political success in the negotiation of the Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1838, and his little passage-at-arms with his 
friend, the Secretary to the French Embassy,—“ a charming man, 
who sang beautifully, was very gallant, was excellent in calem- 
bourgs, an excellent classical scholar, and had an unhesitating 
good opinion of himself.” ‘This gentleman began by throwing a 
great deal of cold water on the attempts of Mr. Bulwer to master 
the commercial-treaty question, telling him he would be a year in 
learning the true position of the question, and another year in pre- 
liminary negotiation with Turkey, before he had gained the posi- 
tion which the French Embassy already occupied. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Bulwer, who veiled his business-like disposition by 
earning for himself also a reputation as a romantic and eccentric 
poet, got his treaty signed in the course of a few months, he had 
the pleasure of this good-humoured personal triumph over his 
friend the French Secretary :— 

‘The next morning also this fact was known, to the utter horror and 
surprise of my friend and colleague. ‘ Est-i/ possible, mon cher, que vous 
nous avez jou€ ce tour-la?’—‘ (uel tour? Seulement nous avons trouvé 
possible ce que vous avez cru impossible.—‘ Mais que faire ?’—Nothing 
more oasy, my dear fellow; here is a copy of our treaty; do you have 
another copy made, and sign it to-day, and then let the journal at 
Smyrna (a journal in the French pay) say that this happy result was 
entirely brought about by Admiral Roussin’s influence and your great 
knowledge of commercial affairs.’ The Secretary, as usual, laughed 
heartily, shook me by the hand, and followed my advice.” 





e The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston; with Selections Srom his 
Diaries and Correspondence, By the Right Hou. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., 
M.P. London: Bentley. Vols. I, and LL, 





We are bound to say that these little glimpses of the interior 
life of diplomacy are not extended by Sir Henry Bulwer beyond 
the fair requirements of his subjects. He sticks, on the whole, 
very close to his extremely lively narrative of Lord Palmerston’s 
policy, and little scenes like these, which very considerably en- 
liven the volume, are really only subsidiary to the description of 
Lord Palmerston’s personal character as a foreign minister. For 
example, this business of the commercial treaty, though ‘ com- 
menced without instructions from him, and brought to a conclusion 
without his sanction,”—it is wonderful how independent some of 
these embassies are on matters of secondary importance,—brought 
Lord Ponsonby and Mr. Bulwer nothing but the most cordial 
praise and encouragement, and was promptly ratified witbout the 
expression of a single jealous scruple. 

We have given this as a specimen of the entertaining and 
instructive glimpses which Sir Henry Bulwer allows us into the 
interior of diplomatic life, but we should add that in fact almosé 
the whole of the second volume consists of such lights on the 
interior of diplomacy, for it is almost made up of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s private correspondence with the ambassadors and sec- 
retaries at foreign Courts, especially with those at Paris. IE 
only Parliament could read these private letters instead of 
the public despatches, honourable members would find their 
study of foreign politics not only a great deal more enter- 
taining, but a vast deal more instructive. Of course, how- 
ever, if they could do so, these frank communications could no 
longer be written, and we should be cut off even from the instruc- 
tion we now have in studying the history of the past by the light 
of these pithy, candid, highly intelligible communications ; and 
what would be worse still, the various diplomatic representatives 
would have to infer their chiefs’ real views from the very doubtful 
and cautious language of formal diplomacy, instead of knowing it 
from the most sharp and unmistakable instructions. ‘This volume 
really contains the short history—told in this condensed and familiar 
form—of Lord Palmerston’s two struggles with France, about the 
affairs of Belgium after the rupture with Holland, and about the 
affairs of Turkey during her struggle with Mehemet Ali. In both 
cases he won a complete and decisive victory, and in neither can 
it be said that his trumpet ever once gave an uncertain sound. 
Yet in both cases, as it appears to us, in spite of the 
somewhat startling character of his private letters on these subjects, 
his policy was really safe and prudent, and scarcely ran a single 
risk. Nothing in this volume seems to show that he was, in his 
old age, inconsistent with his former diplomatic self in abandoning 
Denmark in 1864. Then he had not a single great ally, and 
would have had a most formidable enemy. In 1831 with reference 
to Belgium, and in 1840 with regard to ‘Turkey, he took care to 
have all the great powers on his side, except France, and it 
was not difficult to predict that France would be overmatched 
and know she was overmatched. And it is precisely this 
absolute confidence,—the strong, contemptuous sense of a man of 
the world who sees he has all the cards in his own hands,—which 
makes Lord Palmerston write so positively and with so little 
nervousness in both these cases. Ile was never disposed to dictate 
where there was any danger of his having no power to do so. 
With regard to the Polish revolution of 1831, his sympathies 
were evidently strongly with the Poles, but he never stirred 
a finger to help them. He knew he had not the condi- 
tions of success. And as it seems to us, Lord Palmerston, 
though he was one of the boldest of Ministers when he had a clear 
grasp of the conditions of the case and knew he could succeed, was 
a cautious and by no means audacious minister when the odds 
were nicely balanced, and he felt as a man of the world real 
doubts as to his own prospects. 

What contributed to inspire him with the fullest confidence 
with regard both to the Belgian quarrel and to the Turkish 
quarrel, was that his adversary had committed herself openly, 
in both cases, to his own view of the case, and was intriguing fer 
an end which she did not dare confess,—in the first instance, 
though not for the partition of Belgium between France and 
Holland, which she knew to be impossible, yet for some minute 
gain of territory to herself (like the Duchy of Bouillon) which 
might stop the mouth of the warlike Opposition, and give Louis 
Philippe’s Government an air of success and prestige,—in the 
second instance, for some appearance of coacession to Mehemet 
Ali, which might give Frauce the prestige of having protected his 
interests in the East, and place her before Europe as an arbiter 
who had power to abate the demands of the other European 
Powers. Lord Palmerston felt instinctively the extreme weakness. 
of this desire for a seeming success in a Power far too. 
weak to go to war boldly for a real selfish end of her 
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own, and he despised her for playing such a game. Feeling this ; 


‘weakness and insincerity, he instinctively took a line almost cava- | 
lier, and we suspect it was the most prudent one. For instance, 
he wrote to the late Lord Granville the following strong passage, | 
which he took care to send through the French Foreign Office, | 
knowing well it would be opened and read, so that he could rely 
on the strong language it contained being known, without its being | 
possible to resent it, or even to consider it as an intentional | 
insult :— 

“My pear GRANVILLE,-—Sebastiani really should be made to under- | 
stand that he must have the goodness to learn to keep his temper, or, 
when it fails him, let him go to veut his ill-humour upon some other 
-quarter, and not bestow it upon England. We are not used to be accused 
of making people dupes.’” 
In like manner, his strong instructions to Mr. Bulwer in 1840, 
during the ministry of M. Thiers, were, though apparently auda- 
cious in the extreme, really the most prudent he could have used. 
He knew Louis Philippe would far sooner dismiss M. Thiers than | 
go to war,—the King afterwards said to Mr. Bulwer characteris- | 
tically enough, ‘*M. Thiers est furieux contre moi, parceque je 
n’ai pas voulu faire ]a guerre. II me dit que j'ai parlé de faire la 
guerre; mais parler de faire la guerre et faire la guerre, M. | 
Bulwer, sont deux choses bien différentes ;’—and he knew, more- 
over, that if France went to war, with Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia all on our side, it could only end in an ignominious defeat, 
so it was really anything but rashness to speak as he did in the 
following private letter of *‘ chucking Mehemet Ali into the Nile”: 


‘“My pear Botwer,—Notwithstanding the mysterious threatening 
with which Thiers has favoured us, I still hold to my belief that tho 
French Government will be too wise and prudent to make war; and 
various things which come to me from different quarters confirm me in 
that belief. Besides, bullies seldom execute the threats they deal in; 
and men of trick and cunning are not always men of desperate resolves. 
But if Thiers should again hold to you the language of menace, however 
indistinctly and vaguely shadowed out, pray retort upon him to tho full 
extent of what he may say to you, and with that skill of language which 
I know you to be master of, convey to him in the most friendly and un- 
offensive manner possible, that if France throws down the gauntlet we 
shall not refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins a war, she will to 
a certainty lose her ships, colonies, and commerce before she sees the 
-end of it; that her army of Algiers will cease to give her anxiety, and 
that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into tho Nile. I wish you had 
hinted at these topics when Thiers spoke to you; I invariably do so 
when either Guizot or Bourqueney begins to swagger; and I observe 
that it always acts as a sedative. I remind them that countries seldom 
engage in unprovoked war, unless they have something to gain by so 
doing; but that we should very soon have nearly three times the 
number of ships that France could put to sea, and must, therefore, have 
the command of all their interests beyond sea; and that even if we had 
not such a decided superiority upon our own bottom, Russia would be 
with us, and has a fleet equal to the fleet of France.’” 


On the whole, we think few histories of diplomatic negotiations 
were ever more vividly or pithily given than the story of the 
Belgian negotiations and the Turkish negotiations in the second 
volume of Sir Henry Bulwer’s * Life.” In it we see a Minister, 
prudent, shrewd, Jornc, clear, confident, above all things tena- 
cious of a position he had once taken up, perfectly aware that 
the most confident bearing is the most cautious bearing when you 
really have the game in your own hands, and never for a moment 
uncertain of what he himself wished. You see the confidence he 
inspired in his subordinates, and the sagacity with which they 
served him. You sce how carefully he limited his efforts to ob- 
jects clearly within his grasp, you see how much he enjoyed the 
battle, and yet how little of mere personal ambition, how much of 
tenacity for the end in view, he threwinto it. In fact, yousee the 
wery image of the kind of Foreign Minister who was best adapted 
to win for England a great position in Europe,—one who hardly 
ever played a game in which he was not sure to win, who avoided 
all the hazards he could, and yet played those games in which he 
eas sure to win with a positive, a commanding, and even a 
haughty and imperious mien. If Sir Henry Bulwer makes all his 
future volumes as entertaining as his second, this will be a great 
book. 

DAISY NICHOL.* 
Tue present writer once travelled with a wag who amused his fellow- 
passengers with a thousand jokes, and, amongst others, by assuring 
them that his influence with the servants of the company, in whose 
carriages they were, was unbounded, and that he had only to put his 
head out of the window and tell them where to go and when to stop, 
and they would do just as—they pleased. ‘This is exactly the sort 
of influence which we seem to have over novel-writers ; we preach 
to them incessantly, advising them where to go and when to stop, | 
and they do just as they please. For instance, we have en- 





* Daisy Nichol, By Lady Hardy. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 








treated and reasoned against bad titles and painful endings, and 
yet here is Lady Hardy writing a very good novel, but with oh, 
such a title! and such a tragic and sad conclusion! ‘The former 
speaks for itself,—ugliness and sentimentality combined,—like an 
objectionable old maid with ringlets and a simper; and the latter 
wiil stand revealed when we state that the three young men and 
the three young women whose story is told, all alike come to 
unmitigated grief. We have no intention of laughing at Lady 
Hardy’s tale, which cannot be mistaken for one of the weedg 
which abound in this field of literature—we wish we could 
bind them—not in calf to honour, but in bundles to burn 
them—but if we knew Lady Hardy we would entreat her 
to write a happy sequel to recompense us for the very un- 
necessary pain which, in spite of our frequent and pathetic 


‘appeals to the authors of fiction, she has so heartlessly and un- 


pityingly inflicted; we are occasionally able to find solace in 
arranging a different dénouement for ourselves, but we fancy that 
Lady Hardy suspected as much, and with a refinement of cruelty of 


| which we should scarcely have believed her capable, took precau- 
tions to defeat our end; the complications being so numerous that 


Wilkie Collins himself could not unravel them, for all the three 


| ladies are given over, heart and soul, to the same one of the three 


gentlemen, and the lady that he marries is precisely she alone 
who might have been made happy by another of the three gentle- 
men, if she could have been weaned from her love for the loved- 
of-all-three ; and the loved-of-all-three has bound himself irrevo- 
cably not to the only lady that he did love, and she has bound 
herself irrevocably to an unloved one also; so that things are 
difficult—“ double-us all round and which-ways,” in fact—and we 
relinquish the idea of asking Lady Hardy for a sequel. 

Lady Hardy is not new to novel-writing, and she does it with so 
much cultivation, so much insight into character and so much 
ability in portraying strong feeling naturally and without the false 
ring of the melodrama or the stage, that we wonder she should 
find it necessary to introduce a veritable she-devil in order to 
render her story interesting. If she had made her heroine simply 
selfish and worldly, she could have found situations just as painful 
and just as effective, whether for serving the moral purpose of 
showing the impolicy of selfish scheming, or the literary one of 
powerful description of the workings of the affections and passions. 
Lady Hardy has gone out of her way to compass these ends, and 
has landed herself—we think unintentionally—in unreality and 
sensationalism. ‘The story is unreal, because crimes that are con- 
ceivable in those left in childhood to the guidance of mother-wit 
alone, without principle or education, are quite inconceivable in a 
girl born of kind and good parents, and far above all the tempta- 
tions, not merely of poverty, but of a condition of life which 
might nourish envy and discontent; it is inconceivable, too, that 
such wickedness should grow and prosper without the very 
nearest and dearest friends cither suspecting it or dis- 
covering the acts which spring from it; nor is it possible 
that a true and noble-minded man could be recaptured by 
the allurements of a woman who had displayed the cloven 
foot and trampled under it every remnant of the commonest 
human kindness and the last scruple that withheld her from 
actually base crimes. And it is sensational, for Lady Hardy 
creates intricate machinery, and startling and improbable—even 
impossible—situations for the purpose of defeating the schemer by 
her own agency alone, in order to bring out vividly the ruin 
which ambition, overleaping itself, causes, when in defiance of all 
right it attempts to muke the circumstances that are to ensure 
success; and as a secondary purpose to exhibit the wide- 
spread desolation which follows unhesitating and unmixed self- 
secking. y 

Though the English is not perfect, the style is polished and re- 
fined, and the story travels on, almost too smoothly, sunk amongst 
such cushions and gently swayed by such springs as are only 
enjoyed in the purely aristocratic vehicle ; but there is a little too 
much mild and plaintive religion, and rather more of the eau- 
sucrée element than we enjoy; too many epithets like ‘ child- 
woman,” ‘ girl-wife,” “ wee wifie,” ‘‘ smiling up” and “smil- 
ing down” into beloved faces, ‘hearts singing like a bird,” 
‘‘a great lump climbing up into his throat,” a ‘voice full of 
tears,” &c.; and too much appropriateness in the condition of the 
weather to that of the heart. The first volume, too, is slow, and the 
greater part of the last dull; but, on the whole, it is an interesting 
story, and with some really grand and dramatic scenes, and many 
quiet and pleasant ones;—as, for instance, the following, which will 
serve also to show Lady Hardy’s hearty sympathy with the feel- 
ings of the young, and her true appreciation of the inestimable 
value, in after-life, of the fund of light-hearted memories which 
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they store away, with unconscious wisdom, in the hours given over | you would hear me patiently. That woman (it sickens me to name her) 
has laid her hand upon your life again. You are yielding blindly to her 
sage ; influence. That is nothing to me; but, between you, you are killing the 
“They took tbeir seats in high gleo; the boatman steering, and | woman I love—and that is something! I will not see her die—die by 
Dunstan and Kenneth each taking an oar. Slowly the boat pushed off | inches—without making an appeal for her! You can save her. Iknow 
from the land. They were both good oarsmen, and rowed with steady, | you keep a horrible silence upon the past; she knows it, and is always 
dexterous strokes, As they had rowed together years back on the bosom | peeping furtively, feeding herself to death upon it. Tell her the trath, 
of the Thames at Oxford in the old college-days, which seemed already | avoid Mrs. Denison and her set in future, and our little Daisy will soon 
a far-off time. The girls chatted and laughed, and made merry music | bo herself again. Think, too, of yourself; to what can this mad passion 
with their own sweet voices. Moro than once tho rowers rested on their | for Mabel Denison—for another man’s wife—lead you?’— Dunstan's 
oars, hypocritically declaring they were tired; and while they rested | heart echoed to every word Kenneth said. A terrible anguish was 
from their labour, coaxed the girls to sing, which they did right willingly. | painted on his face, his limbs trembled, he was wounded, and he 
Now and then, as the boat rocked lazily on the waters, the manly voices | had no shiagld. Still he was ice—he would not show what he 
crept in, artistically though, perhaps putting in a second or uniting a |felt—and he answered Kenneth with a white, frozen look. ‘It 
tolerably good tenor to Mabel’s sweet soprano, at last even creating a/is rather a good idea for you to reproach mo for what you call my 
chorus where no chorus was intended to be? But what did it matter? | “mad passion” for Mrs. Denison—another man’s wife—while you are 
they only wished to please themselves, and they were pleased ; and | bragging of your love for mine, before my face too !'— Brag of it, I do 
though they were not particularly wise, tiwy were particularly happy. | not,’ said Kenneth; ‘ but I would not be ashamed to own it before her 
After all, when we look back upon bygono years, we find it was not the | dead father’s face, before yours—before God's self. Yes, I do love her! 
wisest things that made us the happiest; and the memory of many an | and shall love her always, so long as I have a thought left. I love her 
hour, which has been filled with pleasant looks and foolish words only, | so well, that if I could only know she was happy, I would turn my face 
will bring smiles, with half-tears into the eyes, giving a sort of solemn | away, and never look on her again! If it would only bring back the old 
sunshine to the heart even now, while our wisest days aro left shivering | merry sunshine to her face again for a single hour, I would sit still here 
in the shade of years, unloved, perhaps unremembered.” and let you brand me on the open brow! Well,’ he added, after a painful 
: a ¥ yause, and stifling a sigh, ‘I camo here to do good; but I am a 
Daisy, as so often happens, = not really the ceutre of interest, but Giesiatan soldier, siue oie I have lost my friend, and injured the 
only the instrument upon which her adopted sister plays, and we | cause I would have died to save.’ Tho honest and generous impulse of 
are not surprised, therefore, that the conception of her character ap sae preg oe pe a a pee! — his ye = ; 
7 RE ae : rer , | & flood of the boyish recollections came over him; he gripped Kenneth’s 
displays nothing like the originality which ee find ig that of the hand, and burst forth, with the old strong ilinn =? Ties sen have not 
owner of the ‘angel's form and devil’s heart.” Daisy is meant to | Jost your friend, good, true old Ken! Your love is nobler, better than 
be piquante and exceedingly clever, but she is only a natural and | mine! I wish to God she had chosen you! But I will do my best—she 
intelligent child, spoilt by ‘“‘archness” and too demonstrative an | S24ll be her old bright self again. After this: night, I will never, 
: ra ‘ ‘ never look on Mabel Denison again—I swear it!’’ 
affectionateness. ‘The absolutely unforgetful, unvaried selfishness of 
Mabel is grandly conceived, were it not made to lead her to the felo- 
nies aud wickedness which we have said are all but impossible in TEXTS FROM TILE TIMES.* 
her circumstances, and which are, too, inconsistent with her careful- 





to nonsense and merriment :— 








las thanecllt ick | Tne two former works—“ A Book about Dominies” and “A 
ness never to compromise herself or risk her future. Her lover, | hoox shout Boys"—which Mr. Hope has published have made 
Deasien, ve a oe were = hens chesaater, oe his name favourably known. We do not suppose the essays con- 
' , ~wiance cole satay 
me an a ag ae “ty ae os on Sa neg og ¥ SUS" | tained in his present volume will be as popular, or will go through 
aine d, when, for the sake of an effective drop-scene 2 ‘ . . 
ve sage see pecan ti 2 ee eee | as many editions. His subjects are rather worn, and though the 
he loses all self-control, as no true gentleman, however maddened | ore wena ere sae ivinal Fate 
and enraged, would have done. Of course Mabel is perfectly | PS OP Wien De Bangs Bis ciscourses 18 original ane eNeven'y 
Bas epee ae I ed ichosen, his treatment is not exactly new. ‘There is, indeed, an 
lovely, and Dunstan a ‘vonder of ability, but that is excusable in a | earnestness in all that he writes which will procure him friends 
el, indeed exactly as it should be. ‘The scenes in which Mabel |“) yg ; ; 
=e : : : : ~~. | wherever he finds readers, and will make many pause and con- 





| 
annem to persuedie her wien usb to aeasch Sor the empested | sider how far they are free from his censure. If in some places 
rightful successor—of whose existence and whereabouts she alone | we think he shoots rather beyond, and in others rather wide of 
knows—to a title and estate of which Dunstan is heir-presumptive, : smi = 
‘ ; ; the mark, we admit that many of his shafts go straight to the 
are those of the greatest interest and power. Mabel’s skilful) | Worldliness, 1 i a f relii 
. ‘ ., | centre. orldliness, hypocrisy, an outward show of religion 
choice of words to make the palpable robbery look something quite | —. : ; 
; i role : without real love or charity, a disregard for those who 
different, and the gradual rising of their indignation—righteous | : 
: . a need our help, or at most a barren expression of sympathy, 
and unrighteous—to the climax, as he sees her drift, and she | . ‘ : , 
: : are the evils which daily grow upon us. We see them 
realizes the powerlessness of her influence, could not be more : , 
; aaa only too clearly in others. We are ready then-to lead or 
admirably done ; but it is far too long to extract, and each sentence | . . | fd ee A publi anti euaiien an 
. . join the chorus of denunciation. A public scandal awakes the 
depends so entirely on the rest, that an isolated paragraph would <  ,. , : . a 2 " 
cnn ue fide iin ott foe indignant virtue of the whole community. ‘The inhumanity of 
e air idea of its power. ‘ pips : 
& jes ss je . | parents or employers, of Boards of Guardians or attendants in 
The old rector’s son and daughter do not figure very promi- : : 
tly. b ; bl | ’ 1 workhouses, causes a cry throughout the land. People think that 
» Ae y oar , 
ae e = BOR eed seen Se aneeies Cony ee oe eee YY | because they storm against such misdeeds they proclaim the purity 
their unobtrusive and simple goodness, though there is a little too : : = 
aes 2 * of their own conduct. But they forget that in many cases only 
much of the *‘ I am but a rough soldier” dodge in Kenneth’s modest ae : 
“et : eae . : the opportunity is wanting,—that they do not fall merely because 
self-depreciation ; but that is all, and his sister Esther is a copy , 
ages ee fae they are not tempted. If we look into our own hearts and see the 
from life in her unhesitating acceptance of all the old religious aa i : 
. a "hare : igs germs of evil in them, if we reflect upon our means of doing good 
beliefs, her undeviating submission to custom in all that it is pro- : . 
1 , | 1 id 1] and the poverty of our performance, we have uo cause to be elated 
aan napestten ned ee oe oe en Po at our escape when others stumble. ‘This is the moral that may 
but gentle admonitions when others are less docile or patient. : he ai 
Phage : be deduced from most of Mr. Hope's essays. Ilis chief claim to 
It is difficult to choose a passage for quotation when so many ; ae a 
: ‘ - *,|our regard is that he tears away the veil which we have sprea 
are very good, but we will take one where this ‘rough soldier, ; ees 
: : over our consciences, and shows us our real position. 
who has loved Daisy, calls on Dunstan to urge him not to wreck |" ,,, : “a . " 
his wife's | : Ss lilies tes Cex Aenean a0 Mikan The neglect of youthful training, the homage paid to respec 
wi appiness by yielding 2c temptation Mabe a +: 
aneiet ee eS a ee sane tability, the love of the world, the prevalence of the spirit of 
ety :— - : 
y flunkeyism, the humbug of the middle-classes, the gulf between 
“Look hero, old man, there need not be any false pretence between | rich and poor, the hatreds of sectarianism, are the subjects of Mr. 
ws twos TM peak out. I fancy that Daley has learned something of the | 14.1, principal papers. It is clear that all are not addressed to- 
old passages between you and Mrs. Denison.’.—‘ Then you have turned | sels t .. : ae} : . 
informer!’ exclaimed Dunstan, shaking Kenneth’s hand from his arm, | the same readers, and that while some are general in their applica- 
and turning upon him with a face ablaze with passion—all the thoughts | tion, others are confined to classes or individuals. But the merit 
and suspicions, which ho never would have uttered in his calmer} o¢ yr, Ilope’s treatment is, that while he exposes private and 
pear pee nage npn ging te ama TE on eres hear | liar vices, he gives no encouragement to those who are free 
and a soldier, to creep into a man’s house, and slander him to his wife!’ | Pecuuar Vices, he give ag . , 
—‘Ilush, for God’s sake!’ exclaimed Kenneth, amazed at the unex-| from them. When he tells the shopkeepers that they are dis- 
aps outburst ; ‘you will be sorry for this, one day. I shall not stoop | honest in their adulterations and in their lying advertisements of 
to defend myself.’ He advanced his hand as he was speaking, as though : 
pees ya agg capgae 7g : "a aft sapness and good quality, he docs not teach others to plume 
to arrest the words on Dunstan's lips, who perhaps mistook the move- cheapness a oe ur ! 
ment, for, quick as thought, he dashed Kenneth’s hand away, and yoke : 
struck him a back-handed blow upon the face. Kenneth’'s steel-blue | rounded calves of the lackeys of high life, he does not make 
we — a. He made no attempt 7 eee the blow, but bis strong | humbler families unduly elated with their tidy maid-servant. 
and grasped Dunstan's wrist till he could have screamed out with pain ; apm i “a i : : 
: : : : > 2 ste aise an i u fair proportions 
it was as though a mailed hand was crushing his very bones. Kenneth Difficult as it is to mete out praise an 1 blame in fair 5 1 Sy 
said, in a low, hoarse voice, ‘I am no coward, but I could no more lift a| it is harder yet to show that while one man does wrong, his 
hand against you than I would strike a child in arms!’ He loosened his | neighbour, who takes a different course, is not necessarily right. 
hold as he spoke, and Dunstan's arm fell from his grasp. ‘I cannot for-| — _ 
get old times,’ he added, ‘though they are dead to you. I came here as * Terts from the Times. Boy Ascott R. Hope, author of “* A Book about Dominies,” 
. 4 . y y : 7 q 4 ps J i 
a friend to you both—for her sake, I own, not yours—and I thought | &e, Kdiuburgh: W. 2. Nimmy. 157. 
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Mr. Hope is led into occasional exaggeration by his zeal against 
error, and once or twice he speaks as if anything was better than 
the especial object of his censure. Thus in his paper on flunkeyism 
he inveighs so warmly against plush and silk stockings and wigs 
and robes of State, that at last he comes to admire a royal personage 
enjoying a short clay-pipe while sitting on the carcase of an 
elephant. We should have thought Mr. Hope’s good sense would 
have told him that if royalty is to be respected at all it must keep 
up a certain dignity. It may be ridiculous to think that power is 
to be supported by trappings and robes and other symbols of high 
rank, but ashort clay-pipe is a symbol of something very different ; 
and if we are to have the lowest equality in manner, we may find 
other and more fitting subjects of equality. The same objection is 
to be made to Mr, Hope’s defence of clergymen, doctors, and men of 
letters against any comparison with adulterating shopkeepers. He 
says, ‘*'The clergyman spins out his sermons by borrowed common- 
places; it is his vanity that is to blame in part, and partly a 
custom allowed, even held sacred, by his hearers. Your doctor 
sends out medicine which he knows to be unnecessary; but you 
are stupidly unwilling to pay him for his skill. The literary man 
pads out his articles—it is not right—but there are not wanting 
excuses by which he beguiles his judgment. If such a man wil- 
fully and deliberately cheats you, he is likely to feel somewhat 
ashamed of himself; but you."—shopkeeper to wit,—‘‘ you, with 
brazen forehead, sand your sugarasa matter of business, and then 
go to prayers, or to instruct your apprentices in the art by which 
you are growing rich.” Yet has not the tradesman excuses by which 
he beguiles his judgment? Is he the only one who knows 
that he is adulterating, and who does it with his eyes open? He 
may say that people are stupidly unwilling to pay the full price of 
his goods,—that they want cheap things, and if he does not sell 
cheaply they will go to his rival. Ilis justification would be that 
he must live, and if that is sufficient for the doctor and man of 
letters, why not for the grocer? ‘There are degrees of moral feel- 
ing, no doubt, and the shopkeeper is more callous than the pro- 
fessional man. But when Mr. Ilope accuses the one of conscious 
dishonesty, and the others of mere neglect, he tries the two by a 
different standard, We regret this the more, as Mr. Hope is so 
conspicuous for his impartiality. 

We have no wish to be ranked among the minute critics of the 
Fadladeen school of whom Mr. Hope speaks in one of his other 
papers, and it is pleasanter to dwell upon the parts with which 
we agree than on those which cause a difference of opinion. Per- 
haps Mr. Hope’s chief defect is a want of minute observation, or 
of familiarity with the particular classes to which he turns hs 
attention. Ile is rather too much given to constructing his types 
of middle-class shopkeepers and flunkeys from the outside, and 
the portraits he draws of them might be taken from an old num- 
ber of Punch. It is clear that the dialogue between Mawworm 
and his apprentice has dictated the passage we quoted. ‘There is 
mo positive harm in this, so long as too great a stress is not laid 
on imaginary characteristics. But the essays on classes and indi- 
viduals contrast rather disadvantageously with those of more 
general application. As soon as Mr. Hope loses sight of actual 
types and takes refuge in principles, he is a different being. If he 
is tame and hackneyed in treating plush on the body, he rises to 
much greater heights when he speaks of plush on thesoul. IIis pic- 
ture of a bishop appointed by such a King as George IV., and 
then elected by the “solemn farce” of the congé to the dean 
snd chapter, is especially telling. The dean and chapter, we 
read, ‘‘ask God to guide them in their choice of a shepherd to feed 
his people, and they vainly would hide from him that such a 
shepherd has been chosen already by a man for whom it is 
urgently needful to pray earnestly that he may attain everlasting 
joy and felicity. Back to the chapter-house, and with unmoved 
countenances they go through their ridiculous ceremony.” Per- 
haps the moral we draw is slightly different from Mr. Hope's, and 
his paper on Pharisees might tell him that one Bishop of whose ap- 
pointment he fully approves would not have been the choice of an 
ecclesiastical body. But we can understand that the same writer 
should inveigh against unmeaning forms of religious election, and 
should give the name of Pharisees to those who held meetings to 
protest against the appointment of Dr. Temple. Another of the 
formalities in which Mr. Hope finds spiritual flunkeyism is the 
funeral service held over respectable people. ‘* Can any in- 


trusion,” he asks, ‘‘ seem more impertinent and ludicrous than the 
flunkey at the funeral? Now, if ever, we should have done with 
mockery. Yet even here, in our bitterest sorrow, face to face 
with the sternest reality, we stretch forth our hands to our tutelar 
deity, and are fain to rest our aching brows upon cushions of 
plush. Three of the greatest men that the past year has taken 





from us, with their last words forbade the hireling mourner to 
approach their tombs with his vain trappings. But will their 
example encourage the common herd to renounce the faith at the 
hour of death, and to pass away from the eyes of men without the 
last sacrament of gentility?” In such passages as these, and we 
might pick out many more, we have the genuine expression of Mr. 
Hope’s feelings. His concern is not so much with the outward 
show as with the inward meaning. It is not that his taste is 
offended by liveries, and the spectacle of purchased service and 
mock fidelity. His heart revolts against the reality which these 
things cover, and just as the pomp of menials shows him a 
thorough servility of spirit, so respectable Christianity seems to 
cloak the essence of heathenism.' Is there not a true fervour in 
the following words, and is there not something in them which 
applies to each of us, however reluctant we may be to take them 
to our bosom ? :— 

“You are moral, respectable, devout after a fashion; you take no 
man’s ox or ass; you pay tithes of what you possess; you defer to laws 
written and unwritten; you attend somo synagogue regularly; ina 
genteel whisper, you publicly utter stereotyped aspirations after piety; 
you curse tho unbelieving, and pray for the wicked; you trust in your- 
self that you are righteous; you have a sacred name often upon your 
lips, which you look to as a talisman to deliver you from any incon- 
venience that may await man after death, You are a Christian. Nay, 
be honest. Ligok yourself in the face, and ask if you are really ono as 
Christ bid his disciples to be. If he were on earth now, poor, lowly, 
despised, would you brave the scorn of your neighbours; would you 
stand up against the high priests and rulers of the world; would you 
leave all that you bad, lands and goods and rank, and the love of father 
and mother and friends, and go forth to follow him who had not where 
to lay his head? Would you then count tho will to love and serve him 
the most priceless of treasures? Hypocrites! ‘he least sinful of us 
must tremble to think that we might join in the crowd that reviled him 
and called for his blood. At the best, we might go to him by night, 
and return sorrowfully if he bade us give up our possessions. Speak 
the truth, and declare that you love above all the world and the things 
of the world. Your chief end in life is to work, not that God's name 
may be hallowed, but that you may be rich, honoured, befriended upon 
earth. Such treasures and honours and friends are your first comfort 
and help in all the ills that beset you. This is your religion, however 
you plaster it over with orthodox conformity.” 

It is some relief to find that Mr. Hope is not one of those who 
condemn the present age unsparingly, and that while he does not 
flinch from exposing its faults, he never considers them its peculiar 
property. Catholic emancipation, he observes quietly, is in the 
opinion of the mass of orthodox people the great uational back- 
sliding after which maidservants began to wear ribbons and 
farmers to vote against their landlords. It is true that he does 
not take a very favourable view of the novels of the day, and that 
he is most severe on the morality of our present theatres. We 
think also that he judges the stage too exclusively by translations 
from the French and burlesques, while with regard to novels his 
comparison of Scott with Bulwer has the fault of making a most 
mannered passage of the latter serve to characterize the modern 
school. We may add that we should like to know (in confidence) 
the name of the popular novelist, ‘of whom most of my readers 
have heard, who took to novel-writing purely by chance, who can 
neither write nor spell, and every line of whose productions has to 
be copied out for the press by a person acquainted with the English 
language.” If such a being is to be found, he might fairly be con- 
sidered more of a representative novelist than Bulwer. But probably 
this is only a pardonable hoax on the part of the writer. Sir 
Roundell Palmer said the other day that there were some success- 
ful advocates in the profession, of whom, if he were put on his oath, 
he could not say that they knew any law at all. We must not 
take either statement literally. But though sofar Mr. Hope seems 
a severe judge of his own age, we find that he considers it better 
in many respects than those that have gone before, poor only by 
comparison with what he trusts will come after. ‘The heroism of 
the Indian mutiny he thinks infinitely more poetical than the 
events of the siege of Troy. In charitable works, in the spread of 
intelligence, in the dawning of a liberal and tolerant spirit, there 
is an advance on former generations. If individuals are not so 
prominent, there is a greater diffusion of those gifts which were 
formerly confined toa few. ‘These are Mr. Hope's consolatious, 
and we think he is entitled to them. 





THE PRISONS OF REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE.* 
One would think that the subject of the Great Revolution was 
well-nigh exhausted after the lapse of seventy years, yet nota 
season passes in Paris without the publication of some fresh volume 
containing harrowing details of that time. It is only within the 
last ten years that the whole story of the Royal Family has been 
told ; the grandsons of famous actors in that terrible drama, (as, 





* Les Prisons de Paris sous la Revolution. Paris: UWeunri Plon. 
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fer example, Baron Malouet), are beginning to furnish records 
which the intermediate generation, scarcely recovered from the 
shock, had withheld. Letters, memoirs, heartrending anecdotes, 
and very indifferent poems are filling up the outlines of the story 
which we learnt at school, and which was already old when we were 
young. 

This book upon the Prisons of Paris is not particularly well 
done, but the idea is a good one, and though the different 
recitals of which itis composed ought to have been more thoroughly 
edited, they contain much interesting matter at first hand. It is 
a sign of the divers currents of opinion which agitated France in 
the last century, that the frightful story of the Revolutionary 
prisons should open with a philanthropic report which would do 
credit to a Social Science Association. Those were days when 
everybody was for reform; only the reformers of various kinds 
could not agree as to the meaning of the word; and the legal 
profession desired to see the penalties of the law carried out with 
something like humanity. 

In the Bibliothéque (no longer Impériale) which is lodged in 
the Rue Richelieu, is a manuscript entitled ** Project for the 
Establishment of New Prisons in the Capital. By a Magistrate. 
1776.” It describes a state of things to which the ensuing 
fifteen years made little difference. It takes more than fifteen 
years to work up public opinion on such matters as sanitary 
improvement, and the Parisian public had just then many 
other things to think of,—removal of taxes, abolition of privi- 
leges, Kc. 

The Magistrate addresses his report to the King and Queen. It 
is to these poor prisoners of the future that he discourses of the 
prisoners then in durance vile, and strange to say, he winds up 
by these words :—‘ With this subject even each private man is 
concerned. Who is there, however pure of soul, can be sure that 
one day he may not inhabit the dwelling destined for criminals, 
and that his innocent hands may not be loaded with the chains 
prepared for felons?” ‘The writer specities the following prisons : 
—Le Fort I’ véque, le Grand et le Petit Chatelets, and the too | 
famous Conciergerie. The first of these, situated close to the | 
Seine, had asmall courtyard thirty feet long by eight feet wide. Our 
Magistrate makes the incredible statement that from four to five 
hundred prisoners had been packed into it. He also speaks of 
¢ells, six feet square, constructed under the staircase, and says that 
five prisoners had been put into one of them. Certain other cells 
were on the level of the river, whose water filtered through the 
walls; and when you passed the small aperture by which they 
were lighted, the foul air issuing thence struck you like a coup 
de feu. The two Chatelets, situated on either side of the Seine 
but not quite opposite to each other, were types of the old fortress- 
prison of the middie ages. They were demolished respec- 
tively in 1782 and 1802. The cells are noted as being “ quite as 
abominable” as those of Le Fort !Evéque. The Conciergerie is 
specified as the only one of the four which ought to be retained. 
‘This prison, says the philanthropic Magistrate, has a large airy 
courtyard, no subterranean cells; but the infirmary is badly 
managed, and the rooms set apart for the female prisoners are too 
émall. A little trouble was all that was wanted to make the Con- 
ciergerie very tolerable ; if only the King, whose kindness was well 
known, would condescend ‘to lower his eyes” upon its walls, 
Within which the Queen also was known to have done good works. 
Such a polite and rational report was this upon buildings raised 
in the dark enthusiastic middle ages, and which in fifteen more 
years were to be the scene of such wild dramas as the world had 
never witnessed. 

But there were many more prisons in Paris than these four. 
There was the Abbaye, the private prison of the monks of St. 
Germain des Prés; and Bicétre, a pleasure palace of Francis I. ; 
La Force, close to the Rue St. Antoine (this prison is demolished), 
and St. Lazare, which still exists. Then in the midst of the Revo- 
lution large conventual buildings were used as houses of deten- 
tion. Port Libre, near the Observatoire, was made to house more 
than two hundred of the very best company; it has been said 
that when the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain were | 
closed, those of Port Libre were still open! Port Libre fed 
the Conciergerie. So long as the prisoners were at the former | 
place they still lived in human society, a society where many old | 
habits were kept up. The evening papers were read out aloud ; 
the dining-tables were set for the wealthy members; walks in the 
cloister were permitted, and brilliant individuals of the old Parisian | 
circles retained somewhat of their ancient gaiety. Bat when | 
gentleman after gentleman was sent for to the Conciergerie, it was 
found that they returned no more. In December, 17.3, just two | 








months after the death of Marie Antoinette, there were twenty- 
seven Fermiers-généraux and an equal number of Receveurs- 
généraux des Finances shut up in Port Libre together, in order 
that they might prepare in concert a statement of their accounts ! 
These wealthy prisoners were taxed for the support of the estab- 
lishment, and thirty sous a day given to those who could not afford 
to pay for their own food. Money purchased much at Port Libre; 
the buildings were very large and various in their powers of 
accommodation ; some of the rooms had fire-places, others none. 
You could buy a passport for visiting the apartments of your 
acquaintances, 

Life in these Revolutionary prisons was, indeed, the strangest 
mixture. One day there would arrive a bevy of noble ladies, 
mothers and daughters, widows some of men already guillotined ; 
and anon a “ distinguished actor,” and a group of suns-culottes a 
trifle too moderate for the party immediately in power. ‘There 
arose a report that the women, having become very numerous, 
were to have a separate sitting-room allotted to them. ‘This 
made the male members of the forlorn community extremely 
melancholy. ‘They were accustomed to keep up their spirits by 
music in the evening and the making and singing of verses; to be 
deprived of the ladies would throw a wet blanket upon these diver- 
sions. Dut the threatened separation appears not to have been 
effected. One boy of fifteen, about to be transferred to another pri- 
son, sings his adieux to an instrament called the *‘ viole d'amour.” 
Meanwhile some of the truly great citizens of France pass across 
the scene. Malesherbes is brought in, and the De Sombreuils, 
father, son, and daughter. ‘This was after the day when 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil saved her father’s life at the Abbaye. 
He had been re-arrested. But she was far from being alone in her 
filial devotion. ‘The most touching instances of tenderness 
between children and their parents are to be found in this 
book. 

Space fails us to go through even a small part of the prisons which 
in those three years of terror were regorged with the best blood 
of France. Colleges, such as that of Plessisand Louis le Grand, were 
filled from garret to cellar with prisoners. Vlessis was considered 
a sort of preserve of Fouquier-Tiuville’s. The curious reader will 
find many of the narratives extremely interesting. Some are in 
the form of daily diaries. 

The chapter upon the Conciergerie is, of course, one of the best 
worth reading, and is illustrated with a plan of the building and 
several engravings. It is supplemented by a long extract from 
Count Beugnot’s memoirs. Beugnot, who long survived the Revo- 
lution, was one of the few who left the Conciergerie to be trans- 
ferred to another prison, La Force. It is not known how he 
escaped the guillotine. He kept his secret to the last. While 
here his window looked into the court where the female prisoners 
took their exercise ; and he gives a description of the careful toilette 
which these poor women continued to make. Nearly all of them 
were of the aristocratic class; and even at the Conciergerie they 
dressed three times a day! Let it not be said that this wonderful 
adherence to old habits arose from mere vanity and coquetry. 
These women, one and all, met death with a resigned courage 
which showed the inner stuff of their nature. ‘lo dress three times 
a day was to them a part of the fitness of things, and it showed no 
slight mental firmness to sustain the practice. LBeugnot says that 
the women’s court contained a fountain, aad early in the morning 
a vigorous /lanchissage was carried on. Some of the poor creatures 
had been hurried in with only one gown, aud this one gown was 
never allowed to remain soiled. 

Some of these men and women were animated by strong religious 
principles. Of such were the De Noailles family, and the prisoners 
of the Temple. But others, and they were perhaps the great 
majority of the men, were freethinkers. ‘They owed their courage 
to the natural elasticity of the French character. When midnight 
or morning failed to bring them the summons to death, which was 
whimsically christened an extrait mortutire, they were safe for that 
day ; and they declined to pass it in moping melancholy. Ifa 
prisoner at Port Libre was seen sitting silent in a corner, the pro- 
bability was that an hour after he would produce a copy of verses. 
Many of these have survived; they were carefully preserved by 
men and women who by some great chance escaped the guillotine, 
aud did not forget to take away the literary fragments of their 
captivity. Altogether, no one cau peruse this curious book with- 
out being vividly impressed by the extraordinary mental resources 
of the generation which passed through that terrible trial, and by 
the manner in which it confronted misfortunes at least as great as 
any that can recur at the present day. 
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THE TIENTSIN MASSACRE.* 

WE commend this book to the serious attention of all who wish 
to gain clear ideas on the origin and character of the outrages by 
which ‘Tientsin has been recently disgraced ; and on the question 
connected with it, a question affecting alike our interests asa 
great manufacturing and trading people,—our prestige as the 
dominant European power in the East,—and our character as a 
nation which desires to take the lead in philanthropic enterprise, 
—the question, how are we to “secure a permanent peace with 
China ?” 

Without committing ourselves to endorse all the views of Dr. 
Thin, we commend his book, because it is short, clear, full of 
valuable information, written generally in a temperate spirit, and 
proceeds from the pen of a gentleman long resident at Shanghae, 
where he was well known as a leading physician, personally dis- 
interested in the matters which have occasioned the difference of 
view, manifested of late years, between the merchants resident in 
China and the Government at home, upon the course of policy to 
be pursued there; yet who has studied, with every advantage of 
local knowledge, the causes of this difference, and the consequences 
of the course actually adopted; and who writes under a deep 
sense of the magnitude of the interests at stake, and with a 
definite idea of the plan which should be adopted for their pro- 
tection. We proceed to state, for the most part in Dr. Thin’s own 
words, what that plan is and on what grounds it is based :— 

“Our footing in China,” says Dr. Thin, “has been sacrificed toa 
desire to act towards the Chinese as if they wero civilized, and to treat 
only with the Government at Pekin, as if it represented China as the 
Czar does Russia ; whereas the Chinese are not civilized in the true sense 
of the word, and their Central Government exists only as a figmont of 
the imagination.” (p. 61). ‘ The Chineso made the first step out of utter 
savagery to civilization more than 2,000 years ago, but they have never 
got any further; and the idea of dealing with China as with any other 


civilized state is founded upon an entire misapprehension of its present | 


condition.” (p. 66). Individually, the Chinese are industrious, sober, 
and enterprising. They are excellent merchants, but there isa negative 
quality for which thoy are very remarkable, and that is their ignorance ; 
absolute ignorance of everything that takes place beyond their immediate 
place of residence, is the condition of the whole population of China.” 
“ Thore is not,” we shudder at the thought, “a newspapor in the Empire 
(the Pekin Gazette is only a catalogue of appointments). The birth or death 
of an Emperor, or a great rebellion, is almost the only kind of informa- 
tion that conld spread over the country. Pestilence, a famine, or flood, 
destroys several millions of people, and nothing is known of it very far from 
whero it happened. They get so little intelligence, that when it does 
reach them they cannot weigh it. Hence the words, ‘the rebels are 
coming’ will make half a province leave their homes panic-stricken, or a 
goblin story will frighten a hundred thousand people out of their wits.” 
(p. 8). 

For not only are the Chinese very ignorant, but very supersti- 
tious. ‘*'They believe themselves surrounded by spiritual beings 
of evil disposition, whose designs it is necessary to frustrate,” a 
belief of which Dr. Thin gives several instances of amusing 
absurdity, and which appears to affect persons whose social posi- 
tion ought, one would suppose, to raise them above the reach of 
such influences. 

Now, from this union of ignorance and superstition, the Chinese 
population are the easy dupes of any rumour, however ridiculous, 
which those in authority may choose to spread for their own 
purposes ; and if by this means they have been moved to acts of 
violence, a characteristic ‘‘shared by them with other Asiatic 
tribes,” comes in to complete the evil, namely, ‘‘ their astonishing 
cruelty when their passions are excited to assault and bloodshed, 
though associated with a great reluctance to resort to personal 
violence.” (p. 25). And, unfortunately for those who have to 
deal with the Chinese, the men in authority, the local Mandarins, 
instead of enlightening the ignorance and calming the fears 
of the population, have shown themselves ready to work on this 
ignorance and these fears, in order to promote hostility to the 
foreigner :— 

“Tho Chinese people,” says Dr. Thin “ aro not naturally hostile to 
foreigners. This has, indeed, been asserted by tho paid agents of the 
Chinese Government; and they have, unfortunately, been believed to 
such an extent, that I suppose those badly informed about China will 
be astonished to find it denied. It has been denied, however, by the 
whole of the Europeans who have travelled in China, and by nearly all 
who reside there,” 


—a statement which Dr. Thin confirms by numerous references to | 
particular cases, including his own experience, ‘¢ which,” he says, | 

° ss . . ! 
‘‘is suflicient to give me the most perfect confidence in the 


kindness to be met with from the Chinese, both in districts where 
foreigners occasionally go, and where I should be the first foreign 
visitor.” (p. 21). 





* he Causes of the Late Disturbances in China, and How to Secure Perinanent Peace. 
By George Thin, M.D. Vice-President of the North China Branch of the Royal 


Asiatic Society. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sous. 1370, 


But if the Chinese, as a people, are not averse to foreign inter- 
course, the Mandarins are :— 

“From the first they have shown tho greatest jealousy of 

foreigners, and everything foreign. Whenever they come in contact 
with them they feel their own inferiority, and the consciousness of it 
galls them. Their hatred has not been lessened by tho fact of the 
merchants who deal with foreigners having acquired wealth, and a dis- 
position to resent extortion; and a strength of character of which they 
stand inawe. Their hatred, always blind, has of late become active ; 
and there is evidence to show that for some years back there have been 
some attempts at political combination (an unusual thing among the 
Chinese) to drive foreigners out of the country.” (p. 35.) 
Now these Mandarins are the true governors of China. ‘ ‘Though 
nominally under the Pekin Government, they are really independ- 
ent in their own spheres. If they can send part of the revenue 
tax to the capital once a year, and can prevent open rebellion, they 
are practically uncontrolled, especially in the distant provinces, 
scarcely recoguizing even in name the authority of the Emperor,” 
whose proclamations against the cultivation of the poppy they 
will issue, while ** they levy regular duties on it, and grant licences 
to establishments for the control of the trade.” (p. 36.) 

‘The prestige of tho Emporcr’s namo is now almost useless for tho 
practical purposes of government. It is openly defied in many parts of 
the country by the Mohammedans, and ignored (except theoretically) 
nearly everywhere. ... Where government exists at all, it is due to the 
firmness, wealth, and popularity of the governor of the province. The 
word of the Emperor is powerless over a great extent of the disorganized 
territory, composed of the eighteen provinces.” (p. 39.) 

To this state of things—a central authority practically power- 
less, with which we have entered into diplomatic relations, and 
from which we claim security for the exercise of rights secured to 
us by treaties, as if it could enforce obedience to its orders—local 
| governors, practically irresponsible, averse to the observance of 
| these treaties, and unscrupulous in the means which they employ to 
| frustrate them —and a population, excitable from their ignorance 





| and superstition to acts of violence, and brutally cruel when once 
| excited, Dr. Thin traces a succession of outrages, which he 
| enumerates, increasing in magnitude with the impunity found to 
attend them, till they have culminated in one so atrocious as to 
force upon the public the conviction that ‘something must be 
done” to secure a guarantee against their recurrence. What 
shall this “‘something” be? Dr. ‘Thin does not hesitate to say it 
should be the revival of that system of /ocal and ‘nstant action which 
makes the Mandarin in each district responsible for the safety of 
the foreigner, who, by the general laws of the Empire, has the 
right to live, and trade there ; and forces him to feel that crimes 
of which he is the secret instigator will meet with speedy 
punishment. (p. 66). ‘An intelligent Chinaman at ‘Tientsin, 
speaking of the massacre to an Euglishman, said, ‘A few years 
ago no one dare touch the dog of a foreiguer. Now foreigners 
themselves are killed with impunity.’ The former times must be 
brought back. It is useless for us to attempt to fathom the 
labyrinth of plot and falsehood which conceals the clue to these 
demonstrations against foreigners; because we can never get at 
the truth. But we know that the Manduarins can prevent their occurs 
ing if they choose, and they will choose if their own safety is in- 
volved. (p. 64.) ‘This course of action must seem arbitrary ;” but, 
“it is in strict accordance with Chinese customs and ideas of 
justice. In China a Mandarin is held by his superiors to be re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of the people of the district under 
| his charge. Ilis power is absolute so long as it exists, and while 
|he is in power he should be held responsible for Europeans as 
| well as for Chinamen.” (p. 67.) 

But how is this responsibility to be enforced? Dr. Thin 
replies, by forming a ‘fleet of gunboats, which might be built, 
and equipped in China, and manned by Chinamen under European 
officers, with a small number of experienced seamen and gunners. 
The men, if regularly paid, would fight against their own country- 
men as readily as against those of any other nation; and that China- 
men, when led by Europeans, can fight well, was shown by the 
successes of Colonel Gordon.” (p. 68). ‘The cost of maintaining 
this flotilla Dr. Thin would throw on the Chinese, whom he pro- 
poses to compensate by charging it with the ‘“ suppression of the 
swarms of pirates that infest the islands on the Chinese coast,” 

| which ** would pay the expense ten times over in saving to native 





| commerce.” (p. 70). 

It may be objected to this proposal that it is a scheme for pre- 
serving peace by perpetually sowing the seeds of war. But to 
| this objection Dr. ‘Thin replies, *‘ From the time the Chinese know 
that the blood of foreigners will bring down instant vengeance, 
| there will be no more bloodshed, and no more Chinese wars.” 


| (p. 67). “The Mandarins, though they do not fear Pekin, fear ¢ 
| gunboat.” (p. 65), and * if such a fleet were equipped and ready, 
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and permitted to act when necessary, it is very unlikely that it 
would ever be required to fire a gun.” (p. 69.) 

Such is Dr. Thin’s plan. It seems to us to deserve serious con- 
sideration, but to its successful action, two conditions, on which 
Dr. Thin does not insist, appear to us indispensable. 1. That the 
establishment of this armed force should be accompanied by the 
formation of a tribunal, which would guard against its abuse. 2. 
That the establishment of this jurisdiction should supersede dip- 
lomatic intercourse with Pekin. Dr. ‘Thin, indeed, is so far from 
contemplating such a change, that he proposes compelling the 
Chinese to place Pekin in telegraphic communication with all the 
treaty ports and with Kiatcha, on the borders of Mongolia 
and Siberia, in order that the ambassadors, in cases of emer- 
gency, might communicate with the authorities at home, and 
obtain advice without a fatal delay. (p. 69). But, to say nothing 
of the hindrance which such reference must probably interpose to 
that instant punishment on which the Doctor, as we have seen, 
insists, the combination of diplomatic intercourse with the assump- 
tion of such a right to self-redress as he advocates, appears to us 
as impracticable as that of oil and vinegar. The claim to make 
the Mandarins responsible to a power by which they are not 
appointed, for offences committed against persons who are not the 
subjects of the power by whom they are appointed, is rested by Dr. 
Thin on the ground, and could be justified, only upon the ground that 
the central authority is too weak to make itself obeyed ; and that the 
Mandarins must therefore be dealt with as if they were the persons 
from whom redress must be looked for in the last resort. But 
then why keep up the farce of representation at the Court of a power, 
which is powerless to restrain the ill-doings of its nominal subjects ? 
If we are driven to take the task of redressing our wrongs into 
our own hands, why vex the Majesty of Pekin with the presence 
of our ‘* barbarian” Envoys? Better far to leave him to the un- 
disturbed satisfaction of refusing, as he has just done, to receive as 
his equal the son of the Empress of India, while for the protec- 
tion of her subjects we exercise over his the authority which he is 
too feeble to assert. 

Bat if we thus disregard the theoretical duties of political 
justice, let us the more carefully provide for their substantial ful- 
filment. That an action such as Dr. ‘Thin urges may not degener- 
ate into an arbitrary dictation, it should be exercised jour the 
protection of foreigners generally, and through the intervention of 
some Court, constituted in China, where all the foreign nations 
whose subjects were resident there should be represented, and 
whose decisions would, therefore, be free from the suspicion of 
partiality towards the subjects of any one nation. ‘The material 
for constituting such a tribunal exists, we apprehend, in the 
consuls of these nations, who might deliberate, as a sort of jury, 
under the presidency of some able civilian, whom England, as the 
power most largely interested, might properly nominate. The 
massacre at ‘lientsin furnishes a reasonable ground for demanding 
from the nominal government of China the recognition of the 
authority of such a tribunal, and the consent to the establishment 
of the force required to give weight to its decisions; and might 
thus inaugurate an era of peaceful intercourse with that country, 
to the great benefit of the Chinese, as well as of ourselves. 

In regard to the massacre itself, one thing appears perfectly 
clear,—if Dr. Thin’s facts are as worthy of trust as we believe them 
to be,—that this outrage did not arise from any popular hatred 
of missionary enterprise, Catholic or Protestant. Dr. ‘Thin is 
obviously no zealous partizan of missionary effort; but after a 
careful consideration of the position of the missionaries, which 
forms an interesting part of his work, he comes to the conclusion 
that the charges against the missionaries are simply pretexts used 
by the Mandarins to carry out their object of getting rid of 
foreigners altogether. "To-day it has suited them to call forth the 
latent cruelty of the Chinese mob, by hounding them on against 
the French Sisters of Charity, with whom they probably thought 
that the English and Americans would feel little sympathy, from 
their religious differences. But ‘‘ what is their fate to-day may be 
ours to-morrow,”—the blow now directed against the French 
missionary, if left unpunished, may soon fall on the British mer- 
chant, and annihilate an export trade which has risen from 
£524,198 in 1840, to £6,574,400, on the average of the five years 
1865-1869, and which, if not hampered by the hindrances thrown 
in its way by the Mandarins, would probably soon attain much 
larger proportions. 

It becomes England, as the greatest civilized power in the East, 
to take the lead in asserting, for the general benefit of the whole 
civilized world, that protection of life and property to foreign 
residents in China, from which her own subjects would derive the 


themselves benefits even more important; for if there is an equality 
of exchange between us in things material, in things spiritual we 
have undoubtedly much more to give than to receive. Dr. Thin 
truly says that the interests of England in China “ far exceed 
those of all the other powers put together.” Her position in the 
East calls on her to be foremost in a cause which will conduce to 
the benefit of her Eastern Empire, as well as to that of her people 
at home. We trust, and the attitude recently taken by our 
Government appears to indicate, that England, “ who expects 
every man to do his duty,” will not, on this occasion, be wanting 
in her own. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Testimony of the Catacombs, By the Rev. W. B. Marriott. 
(Hatchards.)—We have hore the answer to the controversial side of the 
work lately published on the same subject by Dr. Northcote and Mr. 
Brownlow. Mr. Marriott treats of three subjects, “ The Cultus of the 
Virgin,” “ The Sapremacy of the Roman See,” and “ The Doctrine of the 
Sacraments.” We cannot pretend to judgo of the success with which he 
handles them without a far more extensive comparison and examination 
of authorities than we can pretend to have made. Mr. Marriott declares 
that, after a careful examination, he ‘‘can find but one Orante, properly 
so called, in all the Catacombs, which can, with any probability, be in- 
terpreted as referring to the Virgin Mary,” and is certainly quite right 
in saying that figure, without any conventional attributes, whether re- 
presenting the Virgin or no, has no polemical significance. He gives at 
the same time a remarkable instance of the way in which misrepre- 
sentation may bo made without any sinister purpose. One of Dr. 
Northcote’s plates represents our Lord as the Good Shepherd and a female 
Orante by his side, the two figures forming one composition—the lat- 
ter represents the Virgin—and furnishing an apparently strong argu- 
ment for certain views about her intercessory office. Dr. Northcote 
declares it to bo the Virgin, but in the original plate it is clearly marked 
out as a martyr by the presence of an instrument of torture, which is wanting 
in Dr. Northcote’s engraving. This looks like bad faith, but it is nothing 
of the kind ; the symbol was omitted for want of room by the artist 
who prepared the copy of the original for Dr. Northcote’s use. 

The Flower of Kildalla, By Mrs. Murray. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—There is a great deal of love-making in these volumes, which, 
wo cannot but say, we found very tedious, even when we met with the 
exciting cireumstanco of ono of tho heroines obstinately refusing the 
heir to a dukedom. Bosides this love-making, there is the villain of 
the story, a gentleman whom the most short-sighted reader is compelled 
to recogniza at once in that character, who shows himself indeed so 
manifestly to be what he is, that he might as well have been introduced 
with a label round his neck. And there is what wo cannot but calla 
very gross and libellous caricature of a great public school, Tho title 
given to the chief authority is peculiar, and must be intended to identify 
the place which Mrs. Murray pretends to describe. It is sufficient to 
say that it is ono of the most ancient of our schools, and ono which has 
kept up its reputation more steadily porhaps than any other. And yet 
we are required to bolieve that in this school, the masterships of which 
are always filled with scholars, and which is ruled by men who, what- 
ever their prejudices, aro always gentlemen, a master is compelled to 
resign because he presumes to marry out of the little cliquo in which he 
has been expected to find a wife! The style of the book is of the kind 
which we shall best describo when we say that breakfast is spckeu of as 
“« matutinal repast,” and tea as “ the fragrant beverage.” 

The Sprnish Inquisition, By Janet Gordon. (Nimmo.)—This is a 
good little book of its kind, not dwelling more than is necessary on the 
horrors of tho subject, and, though manifestly Protestant in tone—and 
it is diMeult not to be Protestant in talking about the Inquisition—not 
marked by any particular bitterness of theological feeling. Miss Gordon 
indeed seems glad to escape a little from her subject. The lifeof Dou 
John of Austria occupies a considerable part of the volume, and with it, 
except as regards tho obscure intrigues which preceded his death, the 
Inquisition had very little to do. Of the other lives, that of Archbishop 
Carranza is perhaps the most interesting, and is well told, though the 
curious parallel between him and his contemporary Cardinal Pole is 
missed. Both prelates had reforming tendencies which they were not 
courageous enough to carry into action; both fell under suspicion of 
heterodoxy on the same point of doctrine, namely, justification by faith, 
and under the same circumstances, the debates of the Council of Trent; 
and both were driven to vindicate themselves from this suspicion by 
persecuting those to whom they felt themselves only too dangerously 
akin. Why, by the way, in talking of English matters, is Mary called 
“the heiress of England”? When she married Philip of Spain, and that 
is the time spoken of, she had been Queen for some months. 

~iest and Nun. By the Author of “Almost a Nun,” &. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—A story of conversions or perversions from across the 
Atlantic. A few lines from tho last paragraph will show its meaning 
and object. ‘Seo, dear Americans, what Rome can do for you and yours. 





most conspicuous benefit, but which would confer on the Chinese 


Grant her but her own way for a little while, give her your children, 
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give her the masses of the poor and unlettered .... . and what shall 
betheend? Rome tells us it is but a question of time,—this matter of her 
political and ecclesiastical supremacy in the United States.” It is cer- 
tainly a curious question what Rome will do in the only country where 
her action is absolutely unfettered. We shall hardly see the answer to 
it, but it is interesting t» note the alarm which is felt by persons who, 
whatever their powers of observing and judging may be, aro certainly 
honest. The idea of New York, or still more, Now England, ruled by 
priests, is certainly amazing. 

The Fall of Babylon. By the Rov. J. Cumming, D.D. (Bentley.)— 
Any reader who puts together the title of this volume and its author's 
name will have a good idea of what it contains. To make out that 
Papal Rome is Babylon, the city of abominations, is the thesis to the 
proving of which Dr. Cumming has devoted himself. Whether he has 
made it or not, at all events he has made himself famous. Even the 
Pope is acquainted with “Dr. Cumming of Scotland.” And every ono 
will be familiar with the historical illustrations and proofs which the 
writer employs, Beyond all doubt there is force in them. The 
“Revelation ” sets forth under symbols all human evils, and history 
illustrates them. But then one might collect not a few proofs to make 
out that any Church is Babylon. Imagine, for instance, a catalogue of 
the enormities which Calvinistic communities have committed! Dr. 
Cumming “ trusts that he has not used an expression calculated to give 
offence or pain to the humblest or most sensitive adherent of the Church 
of Rome.” This is true courtesy; but then it will not bo extended 
beyond this world. In another Dr. Cumming will, ho gives us to under- 
stand, fecl the heartiest delight in the unspeakable torment of theso 
“adherents of the Church of Rome. “Surely,” he says, “it must be a 
terrible and unparalleled guilt that shuts off its authors and its victims 
Jrom all compassion and sympathy in Heaven or on earth.” We fancy 
that Dr. Cumming will not have much power hereafter; it is certainly 
well that his hands are tied here. This is the true stuif that inquisitors 
are made of. 

Notes of a Naturalist in the Nile Valley and Multa. By A. L. Adams, 
M.B. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—A little more than a quarter of the 
book is devoted to the Nile Valley, the rest to Malta. We could wish that 
the proportions had been reversed. Malta has only scanty fragments of 
history belonging to it, and these not capable of much illustration from the 
notes which Mr. Adams has collected. Almost everything, on the other 
hand, that he observes in Egypt has a significance beyond itself. In fact, 
it is difficult to imagine anything more interesting than the study of 
natural history among the relics of a people which so elaborately ex- 


pressed its belief by symbols taken from tho animal world. This part | 


of the book is then of the first order of interest; nor, indeed, is the 


other wanting in value. The prehistoric remains of Malta, as they are 


to be found in the caverns which Mr. Adams describes, are exceedingly 
remarkable. They show a state of things wholly unlike the present 
condition of the island, point, we should suppose, to a time when it was 
an elevated point of a country now submerged. Two or three elephants 
—and tho bones of elephants, full-sized and miniature, are found in the 
cayes,—would soon eat up Malta as it is. 

Christ Satisfying the Instincts of Humanity. By C. H. Vaughan. 
(Maemillan.)—This is a volume of sermons, in which the preacher sets 
forth how Christ satisfies “‘the instinct of Truth,” “the instinct of 
Reverence,” and so forth. There is something artificial about the 
arrangement, which scarcely seems a natural way of grouping together 
one’s conceptions of tho nature and work of Christ; but the sermons are 
otherwise excellent, good examples of those high qualities which have 
given Dr. Vaughan such fame as a preacher. He contrives to say new 


things without any appearance of straining at novelty, and touches the | 


difficult topics of spiritual experience without any offence against taste. 
The most significant of the eight discourses is the last, preached before 
the University of Cambridge, and treating of ‘‘ Christ satisfying the 
instincts of unity,” in which the preacher, among other things, com- 


pares the various efforts after unity which have been made of late years. | 


We thoroughly agree with the estimate of the importance and value of 
the Nonconformist communities, but think that he might have spared 
his contemptuous opithet to other Churches with which rapprochement 
has been attompted. And why say, “ Fraternity with Sweden, or Greece, 
or Abyssinia, is a figment"? St. Paul did not think so, we imagine. 
Wild Races of South-Eastern India. By Captain T. H. Lewin. 
(Allen aud Co.)-——Captain Lewin is the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district called “Hill Tracts,” a country lying on the south-eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal, and known by the native name of Chitta- 
gong. He gives us here one of those interesting books the production 
of which is almost peculiar to our English race. Other nations have 
great travellers, who, if not more adventurous than ours, often take to 
their work a more complete preparation. But no nation has men living 
in every region of the world, with an official position which gives them 
better opportunities of observation than any traveller can ever have. 
Captain Lewin does his work the better because he, so to speak, 


believes in his hill tribes, does not look down at them from any serene | 


height of civilization, but thinks that there is a good deal to be said for 
them. His book is full of curious information ; of their strange customs, 
for instance, which are so remarkable for their ingenious and complicated 
absurdity. 


The Invitation Heeded. By James Kent Stone. (Burnes.)—This book, 
though bearing the name of a London publisher, comes from the other 
side of the Atlantic. The “invitation” which Dr. Stone “heeded” was 
one which called him to join the Church of Rome. He is anxious to 
make as many as possible follow his example, and gives his reasons with 
great energy and vigour of language, which does not, however, pass 
beyond the limits conceded to, or at least taken by controversialists. 
We have no disposition to go over the old ground. We are quite prepared 
to allow that the Roman system of theology and discipline had its 
beginnings very far back in Christian history ; that you will find many 
sigus of its growth in the sixth century; not a few in the fifth, and even 
the fourth ; some, but quite inconsiderable, in earlior ages. But what 
does this prove? We do not wish to say, because we do not believe, 
that the Roman system is “the mystery of iniquity.” But if it were, 
would not this be exactly what one would expect to find? What could 
the upholder of such a thesis desire better than to see a gradually 
strengthening catena of proofs that the principle was at work? Dr. Stono 
has, we suppose, been a Professor of Divinity, and has made, to gain his 
present haven, a jauctura of his criticism. He must once have known that 
the Epistle of the Hebrews was not “addressed, of course, to the Church 
at Jerusalem ;” that thero are very grave reasons, the language especially 
in which it is written, for thinking that it was not; and that the Liturgy 
of St. James cannot be quoted authoritatively as a document of equal 
age with the Canonical Scriptures, or even as belonging to the apostolical 
times. 

Fairy Life and Fairy Land. A Poom. (Booth.)— Why Titania 
should communicate ‘“ through her secretary, Thomas of Ercildoune,” a 
description of Portuguese scenery, in the first place, and disquisitions on 
“Natural History, Physics, Biography, Metaphysics, Psychology, Magne- 
tism, Theology, the belief in the Supernatural, &c.,” in the second, is more 
than we can conjecture. “True Thomas,” who, though there is little 
left to judge by, is said to have been a poet, must bo terribly bored by 
his office. Her fairy Majesty’s verse, though not steady in rhythm, is 
fluent enough, but tedious and purposeless. Keats calls fairyland “ for- 
lorn,” one of his most preguant epithets, to which this book gives fresh 
significance. Happy the nations whose Sovereigus, if they will write, 





write prose. 

App'cton's ITandbook of American Travel. (New York: Appleton.)— 
Mr. Appleton—the American Murray—is here on his own ground, and 
we cannot presume to criticize him; it is almost a presumption to 
recommend. We can only say that the book /oohs complete; and thas 
if the fates ever allow this present writer to seo America, he shall take 
this companion. Hle brags a little about the War of Independence, but 
that can be put up with. The allusions to lakes “full of the finest 
trout,” are to us in this country, where trout are about as numerous as 
| foxes and ten times as cunning, very tantalizing. 
| Prometheus Vinctus, translated into English Verse. By Ernest Lang. 
| (Smart and Allen.)—In dealing with this book a specimen will be more 
| to the purpose than any criticism. Here is Mr. Lang’s rendering of the 
| beginning of the speech, "Aryena mtv wor nad Aeyesy oTly ThOEI— 

“ Painful is this to tell, and not to say, 
‘Tormenting ‘tis to me in every way,— 
When first among divinities discord 
Arose, and fury ruling every god, 
One party wishing Suturn to disown, 
And love, forsooth! to place upon his throne. 
The other happy in that state of things, 
Considering Jupiter the worst of Kings.” 

That is about enough, we fancy. 

Muriel’s Dreanland: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. J. W. Browne. Wit® 
Illustrations. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is one of the best stories of 
its class that wo have seen for a long time. The illustrations are 
capitally conceived and executed, notably so that styled “ motherless.” 
The general “ get-up” of the book leaves nothing to be desired. Any 
| one who wants to please the little people, who possibly deserve and 
| certainly get more pleasing than any ono now-a-days, can find the means 
| here to his hand. 
| Stories from Waverley for Children. By S.0.C. (A. and C. Brack.) 
| —Thosoe who have watched the reading propensities of the rising gener- 

ation will have noticed, not without rogret, that Scott has fallen out of 
| favour. And of a truth, he is rather “strong meat ;” still he is so im- 
measurably more wholesome and nourishing than the green-and-yellow 
trash which is substituted for him, that we gladly encourage any attempt 
to make him more popular. The Stories before us are simply and 
neatly told; we trust that those who enjoy this taste of the good things 
which are open to them will be encouraged to make trial of the feass 
itself. 

Geology and Revelation. By Gerald Molloy, D.D, (Longmans.)—This 
book derives a peculiar interest from the same source from which it 
comes. Dr. Molloy is Professor of Theology at Maynooth. His line is 
frankly to accept the conclusions of geologists as to the antiquity of the 
earth, conclusions which he says can be reconciled with legitimate inter- 
| pretations of the Book of Genesis. He quite makes out his case, thet 
there has been great divergence of opinion on this point among teachers 
of undoubted orthodoxy, that it is not de fide to belleve that the “ day ” 
On the other 








| of the cosmogony means a period of twenty-four hours. 


hand, ke would allow that all orthodox interpreters take the Mosaic 
| account to represent in some way actual facts, while there are geologists 
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who maintain that it represents nothing of the kind, that we cannot | 


trace in geological remains anything like the order of creation there set 
out. And Dr. Molloy is bound, as he says himself, to stick to at least 
one of the three chronologies of the human race which are to be found 
The longest of these does not give seven thousand 

We should 
Dr. Molloy’s 


in Scripture. 
years. Is there nota possible collision with Science here? 
be sorry to be compelled to take up any such ground. 
book does credit to his industry, candour, and good sense. 

Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales. By John 
Timbs. (Warne and Co.)—Mr. Timbs does not caro to stick to his sub- 
ject very closely, but gossips away, telling pretty nearly all the stories 
that he can collect and by any possibility hang on to an old bit of build- 
ing, or to the places where old buildings have been, and, alas! are not. 
There is an account of the battle of Neviliv’s Cross, for instance, though 
the Cross has long since ceased to be. We have no reason to complain 
of this. Mr. Timbs is careful and industrious, and can tell a story plea- 
santly. Tho articles aro arranged by counties, the stories connected 
with “ London and its Environs ” occupying nearly a third of the whole. 
What, by the way, can Mr. Timbs moan when he says that on Septem- 
ber 4 the tree [the oak in which Charles hid himself after the defeat of 
Worcester] could hardly have been in sufficient leaf to conceal him” ? 
On Septembor 4, or 15, as it should be, if we add the eleven days for the 
difference of style, the oak, we take it, has its foliage quite perfect. 

A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Cassell 
and Co.)—It is best to give a specimen of this book, for tho title is not 
very intelligible, though it would not be easy to suggest a better. Here 
are some of the contents of a page taken at random. Woe are told how 
Chilninwy and Bulbee wore two cities built by the pre-Adamite Genii; 
what the stewardship of the Chi/tern Hundreds is; how the word 
Chimera comes to have its meaning; the equivalents of “chin” in Greek, 
Latin, Persian, &c.; the meaning of the word Chinese; a briof account 
of Fennimore Cooper's Chingachcook, &c. There is an abundance of 
curious information and some learning collected together in the volume, 
which is certainly better put together, and shows more taste and scholar- 
ship than many of its kind. But itis not perfect. In literary matters, for 
instance, Dr. Brewer might improve his acquaintance with Dryden, who 
in “Absalom and Achitopel” certainly represonts Shadwell under the 
name of Og, but as certainly never “calls him McFlecnoe.” MeFlecnoe 
is the speaker in the satire so called, and nominates Shadwell as his 
successor on the throne of dullness. Patroclus was not slain, but 
wounded by Euphorbus; Hector certainly got the credit and paid 
the penalty. Jost facto is not Latin without the ex, which Dr. 
Brewer omits, nor can it be said that Thebes “was the Thebaid of 
Egypt.” 

Memorials of Charles Parry, Commander, R.N. By his brother, E. 
Parry, D.D., Bishop Suffragan of Dover. (Strahan.)—Tho subject of 
this memoir was the son of the famous Arctic navigator, Sir Edward 
Parry. Tho noticeable thing in his life, though he seems to have been 
an officer of more than usual excellence, was his strong religious feeling. 
Soldiers and sailors are not less religious, we believe, than other men, 
but the expansive and demonstrative type of piety is rare among them ; 
when it does occur, its characteristics are very strongly marked. So it 
seems to have been with Charles Parry. <A social, genial temper 
seems to have smoothed a way which, under such circumstances, is often 
not very easy. There are some to whom a biography of this kind, with 
its expositions of feelings which they hold it to be a first necessity to 
keep secret, is always distasteful; but no complaint can bo mado of 
vulgarity or want of taste either in the good man of whose life this 
volume is the record, or in the biographer to whom an affectionate piety 
has suggested the task. 

Rudiments of English Grammar, By Bullen and Heyeock. (Longmans.) 
—The merit, or, at all events, the characteristic of this grammar is that 
it is assimilated in form to the grammars of the classical languages. 
The objection to it is that a great deal that is scarcely wanted has to be 
supplied to complete the resemblance. A language, in fact, with very 
few inflections has to be forced into a likeness that cannot but be very 
artificial to languages that have very many. On the other hand, we can 
imagine that to a boy who has mastered his Latin grammar, and never 
dreams that his own language also has a grammar, the book may be 
very useful. 

The Chronicle of Budgepore. By Iltudus Prichard. vols. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—This is a satire on Indian society and on Indian 
government, which, if we are to beliove Mr. Prichard, sooms made up, 
in about equal proportions, of knavery and folly. Tho trath is that the 
book represents an old quarrel, which is or has been as fierce and bitter 
&3 quarrel can be. There have always been Englishmen in India who 
have hated the English Government as much as Hindoo or Moham- 
modan could do. What part of Mr. Prichard’s book may bo true who 
shall say? But as to the whole, it is enough to ask, how is the fact of 
this great Indian Empire to bo accounted for? Such a thing never 
could be raised, never could stand, if this account of its rulers were true. 
One could as easily believe that a strong man had been fed from his birth 
on poisons. It should be said that there aro scenes in the book suffi- 
ciently amusing; where, for instance, the judgo has to decide between 
the merits of various elephants at “the Great Exhibition of Budge- 
pore, 
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Land and Houses, by J. Parnell (Effingham Wilson), is a book of 
straightiorward, sensible advice to persons who possess or think of 
buying real property ; telling then what sort of interest they should 
get for their money, how they should deal with tenants, &c. 

We have received a letter, too long to print, from the Rev. W. West, 
whose recent edition of Archbishop Leighton’s works has been severely 
handled by a critic in the British Quarterly Review. Mr. West declares 
that this criticism is false and malicious, and complains of us for having 
been willing to “endorse” it. We may say that our approval of the 
criticism was conditional; but we certainly believed that a strong caso 
had been made out, and gave our readers to understand as much. We 
shall be very glad to do full justice to Mr. West when he lays tho 
whole ease before the public, as he promises shortly todo. Meanwhile 
we can give the substance of his explanation. Ho declares that out of 
a hundred alleged changes, omissions, and insertions eighty-eight are 
to be found in the common editions (we thought that he professed to 
correct the common editions by the MSS.); that four others are mis- 
prints; that one has no reference given and cannot be traced; that 
there are, consequently, seven only for which he is responsible. Further, 
he declares that he has had no party purposes in view; that such, 
indeed, are out of the question, seeing that Leighton’s works belong, 
as he has taken especial pains to point out, to the Presbyterian portion 
of his life, and that his views of Church government were always 
latitudinarian and his theology Calvinistic. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). 
Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SHARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 





Sherries.—T. 0. LAZEN ee 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, 
No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 453 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 363 | No, 2. Old Cognac, 54s 
No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 43s | No. 4. Liqueur Cogn: 735s 
AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for quality and cheapness, 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
150 Fenchurch street, London, E.C. 


I T\UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of W hisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DU NVILLE and CO, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Lonc ion 
Otlices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


OTICE—KINAHAN’S LL. 
WHISKY DEPOT. 

KINAHAN and Co. have REMOVED to their new 
and spacious premises, No. 6A GREAT TITCHFIELD 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret 
street, Regent strect, and Market street, Oxford street, 
KINAHAN’S LL. WHISKY.—This famous and most 

delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy, 

Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- 
known sealed and labelled bottles. or in bond for ex- 
portation at the London Docks. Wholesale Agents to 
Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, aud Dealers in 
Foreign Wines and Spirits, 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


REAKFAST.— EPPs'’S COCOA.— 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled— 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


N EVENING DRINK—CACAOINE. 
£ Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacaoine, Cacaoine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever. 
Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacaoine, hy reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs, 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 
































IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT.—FOUR GOLD MEDALS, 
CAUTION. — Require Baron Liebig’s signature on 
every Jar and Tin. 
5-lb Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 
French and German troops in the field, and this size 
specially recommended to Relief Committees, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE ann BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Ree eipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
~ public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards strect, Portman square), and Is Trinity 
street, London, 8 3.E. 








“AR tV EY S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sance are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears tie Label 
mera 80 Many va, signed * Evizabeth Lazenby.” 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), 





K° JUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Mansion Ifouse street, opposite the Mansion 
House, London, 
Directors. 
Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock,, John Harvey, Esq. 

Bart., Vice-President. Sir Walter Charles James, 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice 
President. 
John Charles 





irt. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
Burgoyne, | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
John Charles Templer, 





Esq 
Richard Twining, EF 
4. John Walter. Esq., M. P. 

1. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 

-DinecTors 

George Fenning, Esq. | Rie har 1 Gosling, Esq. 
George Scoveil, Esq. 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 
important facts resulting from the principles on which 
the Society was founded in the year 1762, and upon 
which it has ever since been conducted. 

1, It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured. 

2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
Capital and Profits belong exe lusive ly to the Assured, 
no -— on being diverted for dividends to Shareholders, 

The invested capital is £4,600,000, 

£ The whole expenses of management are on an 

average only about 2} per cent, on the annual income. 
The Society acex *pts the surrender of its policies 

at ‘their true value, without any deduction, thereby 

rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

6. The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
London may be assured without requiriug their per- 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be 
effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 
by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


GAuc E.—LEA and PERRINS’, 


Lord George Cavendish, 
. 








Fre aiertc k Ce ywper, E 
Viliiam Edwards, E 











THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * Tne only Good Sauce. 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the Workd. 


JRAGRAN T SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beueticial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


‘OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. —AGUA A 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in w more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 


OHUN GOSNELL & COw’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gifes the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 U pper Thames street, Lou lon. 


NDIGESTION 1.—The Medical 
" Pectecsion adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of 
PEPSINE as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and 
Boxes from 2s 6d by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and 
the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 1l2t 
Southa: npton row, Russell square, London. 
Jc extnes COUGIL LOZENGES 
are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Astuma, &e., by the Faculty, Testimonials from the 
most eminent mity be seen. Sold in boxes, Is 14d, and 
tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &., and wholesale, 
79 St. Paul's ¢ ‘hurchyard. 


NURE of an OLD snd DISTRE SSING 
COUGH by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Svars, 67 Govosega t 
gentleman troubled for a lor 
coustitutional cough tried one box of the wafers, and 
Was eutirely cured by them.” Dr. Loeock’s Waters 
rapidly cure astuma, consumption, coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath aud lungs, Sold by all Draggists. 
Beware of couuterfei 
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Dividends 10 to 20 
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It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, 


| CARRIAGE | ACCIDENT INSURA ANCE 
COMPANY (Limited), 


ST. MICHAEL'S HOUSE, CORNHILL, LONDON, £.¢ 
CAPITAL, £10,000. 


This Company Insures Carriages of every description 
against accidents of all kinds, fire excepted, 

The liability to damage from collision and other 
causes, incurred by vehicles of every kind, is wel? 
known to be most considerable; and this ¢ ‘umpany 
has been established for the purpose of affording to 
owners of Carriages the means of Insuring agair st 
the losses occasioned by the above-mentioned contin- 
gencies and which so often entail such heavy outl ays 
to owners of this description of property. 

The advanti uges offered to insurers combine a low 
scale of premiums, together with a pemees aud 
liberal settlement of all claims for loss and damag: 


RATES OF INSURANCE. 
Carriages, &c., not excecding £25 in value, 5s per annum, 
os 9 ” a) * 10s - 
’ ” ” 75 : 15s ” 
” ” ” 100 ” 2Us " 


Carriages of "—s value, in proportion hereto. 

. R. EAMES, Managing Director. 

SCOTTISH NATIONAL  INSUR- 
‘ ANCE COMPANY, Otlices removed fr - . 
— street to 3, KING WILL IAM STREE t, 

THE 2%h ANNUAL, REPORT with BAL ‘NC i 
SHEET, REVENUE ACCOUNT, and INVESTIGA- 
TION KEPORT, may be had on application. 

WM. PORTEOUS, Resident Secretary, 
Edinburgh Oflice—2z2 St. Andrew square. 
JOUN M,. MCANDLISH, Manager. 











( R [ENT AL B. \NK COKPOR. TION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1s51,  Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., aud the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, London, 1870. 





] YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 

Pepper's New Entertainment “On the War, aud 
the Destructive Implements Used Thereat,” daily at 
quarter to 3 and 8, with elaborate pictorial illustrations, 
which have been supplied by the War Correspondent 
of the Polytechnic and other friends.—The accom- 
plished Praeger Family (six in number), and Mr. Suchet 
Champion will sing the German, French, and English 
Patriotic Songs.—The explanation of the Ghost as 
usual, 


I 1G ES STIV E PANC K EATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is hig chly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach, 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, W. 






Q) U I N IN Ee 
The many and expensive forms in whi *h this 
: ter 


well-known medicine is administered, 
clude its adoption as a general tonic, 
Which has attende 
WATERS’ QU epee WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glassful ¢ tins suflicient Quini 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak, It 
behoves the op slic to see that they have 
VATELRS' QUININE WINE, 
for the Pe. of Chaneery proceedings, a short timo 
since, elicited the faci that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use (Juinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILL LAX Ms, Original Makers, Wor- 
ster House, 34 EF ap, Loudon, <A; gents—E, 
kauts and Co., Worcester. 






























SEWING MACHINE, | 


IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OLtHERS. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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BROWN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN 


AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 





FLOUR 


CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPO 


PROFESSION 


H. ‘J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
oe 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 


Army, Navy, and Civil Outtitter. 
(114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON sesessoeeee < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(226 ornhill, E.Cc 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 25s, 42s, 
52s 6d. 
Witney 
to 63s. 
Riding and W: oe Ove 
and Cheviot cloths, 42 
l'reble-milled rea Cloth Overcoats, from 105s, 
Overe for the Promenade, or demi-dress, of 
light, warm, ao soft cloths, lined throughout with 


Nap and Beaver Overcoats, from 31s 6d 


reoats, in milled Melton 


oats 





Ze ove reoats, The Nicoll, 36in. long, 52s 64. 

- The Traveller, 48in. lor 

The Curragh, 52in, long. 

Inver rne ss Wing gc apes, With or without sleeves 
materials and lengths, 42s tu 633. 






quilted 
Lrish Frit 








A. 
, and 







of var 
Winter Cheviot Fourteen-Shilling Trousers, 
Winter Angola Trousers, 18s, 21s, 25s, 25s, 303. 


For BO7S. 
Spencers and other Overcouts, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 


ton, beaver, or Witney cloths from 15s Gd to 34s 6d, 
according to size. 
For LADIES. 
The new Palet6t Jackets for the coming season in 






rich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, and other suitable 
woollen fabries, exquisitely shaped, and made with the 
same re rior finish as is so well known in H. J 
Nicoll’s eclebrated paletois for gentlemen. 

Riv ting g Habits, from three to eight guineas, 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
in London, Manchester, Liverpvol, and Birmingham, 
as given above. 


Qs" ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
street. 


YABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
——. GAB — L, Dentists (Established = 5), 
4 Ludgate hill. City, and 56 Harley street, 
W Me they practise ‘their unique system of Aes less 
dentistry. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
&@ natural redness to the gums. Price Is éd. 











GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price Is 6d. 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, tor stopping decayed teeth; renders the teeth 
sound and useful fur mastication. Price 1s 6d. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO- O0-ENA NAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
aud as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
Testores front teeth and prevents decay, Price 5s. 





GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 


This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 

strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 

ous secretions, Should be on every toilet-table. Price 5s, 

Gabriel's toothbrush, 1s, Ask for Gabriel’ 8 pre parations. 
MRS. S. re ALLEN’ >) 


WORLD'S 
_ RESTORER or DRESSING 
| RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 


|S AIR 


IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote iuxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 


THIN Hair thickener 

& AL DNE SS prevent ed. 

es all dandriff, 

tains neither oil nor dye. 
l ¢ botiles, price Six Shi 
most Chemists and Per 


t, 266 HIGH HULBORN, LUNDON. 


reiv, 









lings, 
‘luiners, 





AL TESTI 


N THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


MONI AL-WRITERS. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEA 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICE 


wih THE BEST ARTICLES 


NE’S. 


D FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Llectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated, 
DEAN'S—Ee etro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Aquor Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE'S—Disi Covers and Hot-water Dishes 4 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s, 
DEANE’sS— Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
Zis, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Pronzed Vea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment, 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Brouze; Three 
light Glass from 40s. 


every 


| DEANE’S—Domostic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms titted complete. 


| DEANE’S—Fonde rs and Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved pat erns, 
DEANE’S—Dedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
| Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Rezgister Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
| DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterus, French and English. 
| DEANE'’S— Tin and Japan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 
| DEANE’s—TO Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
strong, and serviceable, 
DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (16 


King WItitaM SrTREET), 


IANDOE BRI = 





“USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

wt! rE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 163, 21s, 26s 6a, and 31s 61; postage, Is- 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 423 and 52s 6d; postage, 1s lod. Post- 
oflice orders to be made payable to Jobu White, Post- 
ollice, Piccadilly. 


NE 

vL ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

4, &e., for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLLNUof the L EGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccatilly, London, 


D» ,NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache. Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
fur Ladies, Children, and Lnfants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, Londen; and of all other Cheniists throughout 
the world. 


LI OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inflammation 
Controlled.—All persons should be forwarned 
by tue present sudden atmospheric changes that their 


tW PATENT. 
















maintenance of health depends upon rectifying disorders 
in, wine Hing impurities from, the system withvut 
necessary delay. Cases of ints ‘ronal inflammation in the 
throat, laugs, live r, and bowels are perpetually happen- 
ing pte em. the pri at boldly eall for a certain 
curative, such as tiol iys Pills, which supersedes 
blovd-letting, Mercury, antimony, and similarly dan 
us treatinent. No invalid will be at a loss to treat 
mplaint on the surest and safest prine pre Who 
careft reads through the printed dire Ided 
und every box of the pi No danger cout 
frou y this medicine, which ma); be aevouuted the 
aval } luna 1 


|: JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





rgulkeé WAR and the PRICE of SILK.— 
The Public is fully aware of the panic which 
lately existed in Lyons, and the many advertisements 
of the day have announced that people bought silks at 
that time at panic prices, and it is believed that large 
protits will be made ou these goods in the spring. 
Messrs, JAY made some very extraordiuary pur- 
chases at the end of October, and, it is supposed, the 
very latest in Lyons shipped for England via Marseilles 
after the fall of Metz, and, he ‘ry determined to realize 
upon them at once, Messrs. Jay offer their Black Silks 
at the following prices, patterns free :—tiros de Suez, 
14 yards, all silk, 2 Guineas the dress; Rich Gros Grain, 
ditty wide width, 13} yards, 4 Guineas the dress, 
JAYS’ 


TEUTRAL TINTS.—French Silks in 

these Colours, 3} guineas the Dress. .—Messrs! 

JAY purchased in Lyons, at the end of October, with 

their large quantity of Black Silk, a few pieces in Neutral 

Colours, for dinner and evening dress, These are likely 

tu be worth nearly double the mouey in the spring, but 

tu effect an immediate SALE Messrs. JAY offer then 
at the above-named low prices, Patterns free, 

JAY'S 
Tuk Loxpon General Mourning WA 
247, 249, and 2 51 Regent street. 


ARENOUSE, 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
S in ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES O1L, which 
speedily produces Whiskers aud thickens Ihair. 3s Gd, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX, ROSS, 248 High 


llolborn, London, and all Chemists. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 245 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
Fit iD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, seut free fur 54 stamps, 
Hud of all Chemists. fe Sexe 
YREY WAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
J London.—ALEX, ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 
rfect colour immediately itis used, It is permanent, 
tly natural in effect. Price 3s td, seat by 
and all Chemists. 





a pe 
amd perfec 
post for 44 stumps ; 








AIR DESTROYER. — 245 High 

Holborn, Londun.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 

POKY removes superilavus hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without elfect to the skiu. rice 3s Gd, sent 
for 5istamps Had of all Chemists 

AIR COLOUR WASIL—By damp- 

ud with this beautif ily perfumed 

| Wasa, ys the hair umes rigiual colour, 

|} and remains so by an oct vnal using. 10s 6d, sent 

| tumps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High Movlbora 


for 
| Leadyn, tud all Chemists, 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE.” 
Nearly ready, price One Shilling, profusely illustrated. 
‘ory ¥ 1 Y 1 
A STRANGE CASE. 
WITH FULL PARTICULARS, NOW FIRST MADE PUBLIC, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, riv Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN OrFicer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 


crown Syo, [Just ready. 
Novel. By Epsunp 


A RIGHTED WRONG: a 
Broken to Hurness,” 


Yarss, Author of “ Black Sheep,” * The Forlorn Hope,” “ 


&c, 3 vols, 
The FLORENTINES: a Novel. 


MONTEMERLI. In 3 vols. 


The QUEEN’S SAILORS: a 
GREY. 3 vols. 

BAPTIZED WITH aCURSE : 
S. Drewry. 3 vols. 

GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. 


of “No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Nautical Novel. By 


the Earl of Desart, Author of “ Only a Womau’'s Love,” &c. 3 vols, 


BOUGHT WITH a PRICE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Golden Pippin,” &e. In 1 vol. [Just ready. 
a Novel. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: By the 


Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, [Just ready. 


By the Countess 


By Eow:rp 
[Ready this day. 


By Eprru 


Novel. 
a Novel. 


By the Author 


5 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








Now ready, crown 8yo, 12s, 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By JAMES FORD, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo asia 





Now veal, with 19 Plates, aon my Svo, 10s 6d. 


YT " ry TO 
CITURCH DESIGN ror CONGREGATIONS: 
ITS DEVELOPMENTS AND POSSIBILITIES. 

By JAMES CUBITT, Architect. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo onan 


Just published, with Illustrations and Tene, # 2 vola, crown 8yo, 21s, 
JOURNEYS IN NORTIL CHINA, 
MANCHURIA, & EASTERN MONGOLIA: 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF COREA. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


“ At any time this book would have been most valuable as recording the personal 
experience of an acute observer and accomplished linguist in regions little, if at all, 
known...... But there are special reasons why these yolumes should be consulted 
now.” —Atheneum, 

“These volumes give 1 more comprehensive view of the northern districts of the 
* Flowery Land,’ of their general appearance, and of the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, than any other book with which we are acquainted.”"—Zyaminer. 

“The writer has evidently used his eyes well, and is able to put together an 
immense mass of facts respecting the resources, productions, and industrial appli- 
ances of the country...... The information is e specially voluminous regarding the 
scientific and practical geology of the country—the latter being especially important 
from the wonderful stores of coal, iron, and other mineral productions wt hich 
China contains...... The information as to many of the districts is entirely novel.”— 
Economist, 








SMITH, ELDER, and co., 15 W aterlo a) place, 


Meste: AL GYMNASTICS for 


85 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 


LADIES. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SE 'T LIBRARY, 

So of 3 ks at J S'S § 1B alreac 
niuny Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, is still further aus gms3 iad mye 
enriched from day to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthe« oming Works as the appear. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Tuk NAMes oF New Subscribers Ane ENTERED Datry. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses revised, for the New Season, are now rea ly, and will be forwarded 
pustage free on application. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at the Residences 
of Subseribers, in every part of London, on a plan which has given general satisfac- 
tion for many years. 

Tue NAMES OF NEW SuBscripers ARE ENtsrep Dalry, 
Prospectuses revised, for the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book 
Clubs and In. titutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others are ré »spectfully 
invited to apply for the New Number of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE t 
Books on Sale, 

This CATALOGUE contains more than One Thousand Popular Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, New and Second-Hand, at the lowest Curreat Prices; with a 
large selection of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted 
for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-Room Tables, aud for Christmas 
Wedding, and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. . 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
m: Y also be obtained with the least possible delay, by all Subseribers to MUVIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBR: ARY, Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers. 















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW USFCRD STREET. 


City OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ies ready, in Syo, price Eig ahen npence. 

R EMARKS on the MILITARY and POLE riCAL STATE 
v of the NATION. By Joun Earl Russeuu. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, i in feap. 8vo, price 53, cloth, 


MULE SCALD. By R. B. Horr, Author of 
* Elfrida,” &e. 

“Mr. Holt may be praised for the manliness and streng 
Public Opinion. 

“Mr. Holt’s language is vigorous ; his lines are strong and generally harmonious.” 
—Athenwum. 

“Mr. Holt's book is full of written pictures which the pencil might illustrate. We 
recommend it to the attention of artists."—Art Journal, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


“cc Kynwith,” 


th of his narrations.“— 


MODERN M ANSION and a ME DL E Vy AL CHAMBER. — 

The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4}1, includes:—View and 

Plan of New Mansion, East Grinstead—View of Council Chamber, Duttelbach—On 

Early Prints and Playing-Cards, by Mr. Planché—The Water Supply of the 

Country—On Architectural Drawings—Classes at Royal Academy—Builders’ Con- 
tracts, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen., 








NO OFFICE OR COUNTING-HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM! 


STONE’S PATENT BOX, 


FOR THE 
SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
Or 
ALL LETTERS, PAPERS, DOCUMENTS, ACCOUNTS, 
MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS& NEWSPAPERS. 
PRICE FROM 2s 6D TO 63 EACTI. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
“A neat and ingenious contrivance. These boxes are very cheap, and will be 
found exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


ALF A MILLION 





7 strect and Charing cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO, W. LOV E LL, See. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRAL 1A. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.0, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Senagee. 


rPUE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Coruhill, and 
Charing Cross, London, 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums were 
The New Life Premiums 
The Annuities payable . 
The Invested Funds ....... 

















616 
o44 
56,121 


3,050,617 


AUG. HENDRLKS, Actuary and Resident Secretary. 


Lombard paraets & LIFE 





INSURANCE 
MPANY 


CHIEF sy oid Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loudon, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; aud in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All Finds of Assurance effected at moderate rates aud 
on very liberal conditions, 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


NDIGES TIO 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty IL owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit [have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
eruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benetit at all, but after taking two bottles 





| of your vi uuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
| i 


state of health. Please give this publicity, for the ben 
tit of those — may thus be afllicted.—I am, genile 
men, yours truly, Hen pass —Te the Proprietors of 
| NORTON’ Ss ‘CAM MILE PILLS." 






— 


: * 
ae 


| at Death, and an allowance a 


| remedial agents. 


} 


s been paid by the 


ha 
RALLWAY PASSE Ni +ERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 


as Compensation for 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL EKINDS 

(Riding, Driving. Walking, Hunting, &c¢.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 

t the rate of £6 per week 
for injury. 

A Bonus to all Poliey-holders of five vears’ standing 

has been declared, payable in and after 1371. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 6f 

Cornhill, aud 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


N CONSUMPTION, W ASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efliciently supply the place of the vi it when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical 
from which accompany each bottle, price 
SAVORY and Mor IRE, 145 New Bond s 













! and all Chemists. —Nore.—Savory and Mo. e's name 


and trade-mark on each botile, 
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ARTNERSHIP.—A Partner required, 
with from £3,000 to £5,000, in a valuable Manu- 
facturing Business in London. Any ¢ ientleman wish- 
ing for active, profitable employment will tnd this a 
favourable opportunity. 
Apply to Messrs. THOMPSON and SON, Solicitors, 
60 Cornhill, E.C. 
= -_ a 
ALVERN COLLEGE.W—On 
M Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 
TI IN will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
Boarding-Houses ; two of £90 for two years, and two of 
£90 for one year. Of these. two will be awarded for 
Classical merit, and two for Mathematical. Candidates 
must be below the age of 15, except in the case of a 
previous holding of such a Scholarship. Regard will be 
paid to difference of age in the candidates. 


kR. T. HEWITT KEY’S COURSE 
M on COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of Twenty 
Lectures, on MONDAYS from 4.50 to 5.45 pm. Fee, 
£11s. The Introductory Lecture on November 21 is 
open to the Public. 
A detailed Prospectus at University College. 





TINTEREXHIBITION of CABINET 
\ PICTURES in OIL, DUDLEY GALLERY, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, daily from 10 till 5. 
Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. See. 


PNGHUTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
1) EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, 
at the French Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 10 
ill 5 o'clock. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
0s ee ale KE CHAPEL, 
kK FINSBURY. — Mr. MONCURE D. CONWAY 
will deliver the following Discourses on SUNDAY 
MORNINGS :—November 20, “Hindrances to Cha- 
racter”—November 27, “Sacraments "—December 4, 
“ The Nature of Intellect "—Decomber 11, “ The Piety 
of the Intellect "—December 18, * The Inward Crea- 
tion "—December 25, ** The Christmas-Tree "—January 
1,“ The Ideal Conservative.” Service at a quarter- 
past eleven. 


ve EK PERFECY SUBSTITUTE for 











SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
§. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be 
used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distingvished from real Silver. 

A smail useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
fluish and durability, as follows :— 






































- ia 5 
Aa | £2 
tq 

n.d £s.0Ls8.d 
12 Table Forks. Sum BF 8. 

12 Table Spoons 1./2 23.|23 & 

12 Dessert Forks. 7.110.111 

12 Dessert Spoons . 7.110.011 

12 Tea S 9 jt Lt. 2 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow 12 .).12.)|.186 
2 Sauce Ladles .... « we e 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon .... 8 6) 9.1. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt = 4.). 4... 46 
1 Mustard Spoon. gilt bow! .| . 2. 2.1}. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ......!. 3. 36. 4. 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers...... 3. 3.13 
1 Butter Knife » 2. 4... 43 
1 Soup Ladle .. ~32./.4.1.15. 
1 Sugar Sifter,.......... » @.. € 46 
, | £9 1611160128 61326 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &¢., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... £1 2s per doz. 
Dessert do., 168 ........0.- ..Tea Spoons, 10s. 
Tea and Coffee Seta, Electro-Silver, in great variety, 
from £3 158 to £21 16s. Dish Covers from £9 to £26. 
Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £15 18s the set of 
four. Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Cruetand Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


Y7ILLIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and | Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.—PORTABLE. 
N ASI and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 
CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from 
2stdtoSix Guineas. PATENT FUEL, 18s per 1201b.; 
in bags and sacks of 30 1b. and 60 Ib. at 4s 6d and 9s, 
AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Lron is a minia- 
ture portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, and durable. 
Price 5s. 6s. and 7s. 
sticating, Mincing, 
of the best makers, 10s 
The COTTAGE KNIFE CLEANERS give to Knives 
a — int polish and keen edge with little labour, 
os 6d. 7s Gd, 10s 6d, 
PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
monialy.—Bath and large Cloak, £1 11s 6d. 
SWAN NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 
JOYCE'S SLOVE DEPOT, 11y Newgate street. 








and Sausage-Filling Machines 








Published this moath, richly bound, gilt edges, &c.’ 
price Half-a-Guinea. 
. aa ia bl yD 
KING ARTIDUR. 
By Lord LYTTON, 
Illustrated by Edward Hughes, Charles Greene, Clarke 
Stanton, and others, 
CHARLTON Tecker, Northumberland street, Strand. 
Will shortly be ready, imp. 8vo, in handsome Orna- 
mental Wrapper, with Frontispiece, “Stirring the 
Christmas Pudding.” 
HRISTMAS TIDE: 
J an extra Part of the LEISURE HOUR for 
CHRISTMAS. Price Sixpence. Sold by all Booksellers, 
London: 56 Paternoster row, 





This day is published, price Is. 
MMUeE BELOVED DISCIPLE.— 
A Poem, which obtained the Seatonian Prize, 
MDCCCLXX. By the Rev. H. C. G. Movies, MLA. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DeiGHTron, BELL, and Co, 
Beit and DaLpy. 1570, 


De LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED LETTER DIARIES for 1871, in several 
sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental 
bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 

Tuomas De LA Rve and Co., London. 


London : 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
QuxparY MORNING, 
KJ consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
4 square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.W. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancieut and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £25. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 
members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Ti UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 
Regent street, W.— Subscriptions from one 
guinea toany amount, according to the supply required, 
All the best new books, English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication, Prospectuses, with list of 
new publications, gratis and post free. A clearance 
catalogue of surplus books offered for sale at greatly 
reduced prices may also be had free on application.— 
Booth's, Churton’s, Hodgsons’s, and Saunders and 
Otley’s united libraries, 307 Regent street, near the 
Polytechnic. 





Catalogue, price Lis; to 





Every Monday, 2d; post-free, 2 stamps. 
TUE PERIOD. — Quizzical, Satirical, 
Critical.—Coloured Cartoon Portraits of People 
of the Period. Full-page and other humorous Illustra- 
tions. Also in monthly parts, 9d; post-free, 10 stumps. 
Sold by all Newsagents, and at Railway Bookstalls, 
Offices: 74 Great Queen street, London, W.C. 











TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 











SUPPLY 





taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, Loudon, E.C. 

OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138, 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
uk CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
Central Store, 343 Oxford street. 
Belgravia Branch, Albert gate, S.W. 

The rebuilding of the above premises being nearly 
completed, they will be shortly opened to the public 
for the supply of groceries, wines, foreign produce, and 
articles of geueral consumption and utility. 

This Association has been formed to bring within 
the reach of all the advantages for some time since 
enjoyed exclusively by members of the Civil Service, 
of obtaining articles of daily use, of the best and purest 
kinds, at prices only slightly exceeding the actual cost 
of production. The stores will, therefore, be open to 
the general public without any distinction of class, and 
no entrance fee or other formality will be required, 
Free delivery in the company’s own vans. In other 
respects the business will be conducted strictly upon 
the co-operative principle pursued by the Civil Service 
societies, whereby it has been established that the best 
articles of their several kinds, procured direct from the 
producer, can be retailed to the public at prices very 
far below those ordinarily charged, 

Full particulars will be shortly announced, and all 
communications should be addressed to the SecCRE- 
TAXY, at the Central Store, 343 Oxford strect, W 











Sixth Edition, ready January 1, 1871. 
Dedicated by Express Permission to his Royal Highnes 
the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Or, ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AN 
UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY, 
Ellited by E. WALFORD, M.A, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
CONTAINING :— 
All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 

England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, 

All the Baronets, 

All the Knights. 

All those who bear Courtesy Titles or hold Oficial or 
other County Positions. 

All the Lord-Lieutenants. 

All the Deputy Lieutenants, 

All the High Sheriffs. 

All those who from Birth or Position are entitled to 
rauk as “County Families.” 

The Country Famiuics gives a brief notice of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appoirtment 
of each person; his Heir (apparent or presumptive) ; 
the Patronage at his disposal; a Record of the Offices 
which he has held; together with his Town Address 
and Couutry Residences, 

All the information is compiled from materials col- 
lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 
is used to render the work thoroughly accurate and 
reliable. 

In One Splendid Volume, 11,000 Famil'»s, over 1,000 
pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, 
price £2 Lvs. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





rye MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar 
Notes on the Stars and Planets. With Thirty- 
Two Star Maps, and numerous other Illustrations, By 


Epwin DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, and F.R.S.A. 
Imp. 8vo, 7s td, boards; 9s extra, gilt edges, 


oe PICTURES, drawn with 
K PEN and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss 
lilustrations by Gustave Dore and other 
Imp. 8vo, 8s, handsomely bound. 
[Vovember 1. 


Serre to the GRAMMAR of 
the GREEK TESTAMENT; together with a 
complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the chief 
New Testament Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous 
Examples aud Comments, 8vo, 7s 6d, boards, 


NEW INTRODUCTION to the 
Ps STUDY of the BIBLE. By E. P. Barrows, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, New York. With 
Fac-similes of Ancient MSS. Svo, 6s, cloth boards, 


TUE PATTERN PRAYER. A Series 
of Discourses on the Lord's Prayer. By the Rev. 
F. Bourvition, M.A., Rector of Wovolbeding, Sussex. 
Feap, vo, 28, boards, 
Reiiaious Tract Socrery, 
Piccadilly; and all Bookseller 
ig ATHEN.EUM of THIS DAY 
contains the Firat of a Series of Sketches of 
“The Dramatists of the Present Day "—Mr. T. W. 
ROBERTSON. Papers on “ The Scientific Organization 
of the Army ™ will be commenced shortly. 
JOUN FRANCIS, 20 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 


NUNDAY PIANO MUSIC, without 
words, Edited by Joun Bisnor. Selected from 
the works of Dr. Boyce, Kent, Blare, Battishill, J. Clark, 
Dr. Nares, J. Bishop (1737), G. I. Smith, Gireene, Pur- 
cell, and Wm. Hawes, 12 Nos.: Lto Il, Is each; No. 
2,28; or in three books, 4s each. Free by post at 
half-price each. 
rE\UE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melo- 
dies. Arranged by W. Ii. Ca.icorr for the 
piwnoforte. Solos, 5s each; duets, 63 each. Accom- 
paniments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello (ad lib.), 
ls each. Complete in twelve books. Ewch book free 
at half-price. 
TPMRED. Song. Poetry by Miss Burn- 
sipd, Music by Miss M. Linvsay (Mrs, J. W. 
Buss). No.1 in D flat, No.2 in D. 3s each, and free 
by post for 18 stamps. “ A smooth and graceful melody 
of the simplest type, and likely to become vory popular.” 
—Vide Ldinburgh Courant. 


THOU WHO MAKEST WARS to 
CEASE! New Song. Words by Miss Buan- 
Sipe, Musieby J.L. HATTON, Free by post, 15 stamps. 
London, published only by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington street, Order of all musicsellers. 
rmYuE FIRST SNOW. 
By VIRGINIA GADRIBL, 
“ The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
Aud basily all the night 
fad been heaping tleld and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 
I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, 
Now the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes iu the wood.’ 
Sent for 24 stamps.—Dvurr and Stewakt, 147 Oxford 
street. 


Pictures.” 
eminent Artists. 


56 Paternoster row; 162 












A PENNA. “The Prince, who is an 
L accomplished musician, has just ¢ mposed a 
cuarming song, * La Penna,” which cannot fail to 
become a general favourite.” —Revier. 

Sent for 24 stamps.—Derv and STSwarr, 147 Oxford. 


street, 
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SAMPSON, LOW, & C0..s NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—A Coloured Map of Ancient 
Gaul and her Boundaries is given with the Second Part 
of GUIZOTS NEW HISTORY of FRANCE, now 
ready. 


NOTICE.—In consequence of the Large 
Demand for LOWS SHILLING GERMAN DIC- 
TIONARY, no more Copies can be delivered until the 
end of the Month. 


GUIZOT’S NEW HISTORY of 
FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 
1789. Narrated for the Rising Generation, by tke 
Author of “ The History of ¢ ‘ivilization in Europe.” 
Illustrated with 1(0 full-page E i Parts 
T.and IU... with Coloured Map of Ancient Gaul, now 
ready, price 2s each. 


HISTORIC DEVICES, BADGES, and 
WAR CRIES. By Mrs. Bury PALMISER. With 
293 Illustrations. beautifully printed on the finest 
paper. Square Svyo, cloth, 21s, 


ART in the MOUNTAINS: the Story 
of the Passion Play. By Henry BLackeren, 
Author of * Travelling in Spain.” &e, With Illus- 
trations, Svo, cloth extra, price 12s, 


The GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid 
of the Formation of Character. By Warn Fris- 
WELL, The Queen Edition, revised and selected 
from the Two Series. In 1 vol. smali 4to, choieely 
printed on paper specially made, with Title Vig- 
nette by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., engraved on Steel 
by C. H. Jeens, bound, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of a YOUNG 
NATURALIST. By Leeren Brant. With 117 
beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Edited and 
Adapted by Parker GitmMone, Author of “ All 
Round the World.” &c. Post 8yvo, clcth extra, gilt 
edges, price 10s 6d. 


The DIAMOND FIELDS of SOUTH 
AFRICA: a Guideto Emigrants. By A GRADUATE 
or CAMBRIDGE, Nine Years’ Resident in the 
Colony. Price 6d. 


The WONDERS of ENGRAVING. 
By Gronces Dup.essts, With 34 tine Woodeuts 
by P. Sellier, and 10 Photograph Reproductions in 
Autotype, illustrative of the various Stages of the 
Art of Engraving. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, price 12s 6d. 


The WONDERS of EUROPEAN ART: 
embracing the Spanish, French, German, English, 
Flemish, and Duteh Schools, &e. By Lovts 
Vrarpot, Author of “ Wonders of Italian Art.” 
Numerous [lustrations and Photographs, beauti- 
fully printed on toned paper. (Shortly. 


SKETCHES from AMERICA. By John 
Waite, Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Part 
{. Canada. 2. Apie to the Rocky Mountains, 3. 
The Irish in America. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

The COMING EVENT; or. Freedom 
and Independence for the Seven United Provinces 
of Australia, By JoHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. With a Map. [Shortly. 


















NOVELS AND STORIES. 
DAISY NICHOL: a New Novel. By 


Lady Harpy, Author of “ A Casual Acquaintance.” 
3 vols. post Svo. 


LORNA DOONE. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece, 6s. 

“Tt continually reminds, one of them in particular 
us of the best of Scott's| sought revenge, and just 
novels, as we see the life-| missed his aim, though he 
like sketching of the sub-/ almost shot true: how a 
ordinate characters.not one | terrible retribution came 
of which we could afford) upon all the sinners when 
to lose.” —Spectator. the peasantry at last rose 

“The common faults of | against them and rooted 
the historical novel are | them outfrom their accurs- 
avoided, although the dig-|ed stronghold—all these 
nity of fiction is raised by | and others are the more 
an element of reality....../ A | exciting parts of the narra- 
well-written story, which | tive, where the reader at 
will be read with unusual | times holds his breath, so 
interest."—Athenvuin. greptinetty yet so simply 

“How John and Lorna! does John Ridd tell his 
circumvented these mur-| tale. Indeed, he tells his 
derous villains: how John, | tale well all through, and 
indeed, ventured into the | whether it is love or war, 
very heart of their den! exposition of character or 
again and again, at the) the artistic description of 
peril of his life if he were | scenes and places, * Laura 
discovered, and only escep-| Doone’ is a work of real 
ing discovery by the merest | excellence, and as such we 
chance; how he stole from | heartily commend it to the 
them their queen under) public.”"—Suturday Revie, 
their very eyes: and how 
A PARISIAN FAMILY: a Tale for 

Girls in their Teens. Translated from the French 
of Madame Gvuizor pe Witts, by the Author of 
“John Halifax.” With Illustrations, feap. cloth. 

[ Shortly. 


WE GIRLS: a New Story. By the 


















Author of * Faith Gart ‘s Girlhood.” Feap. cloth, 
gilt edges, [Short/y. 
HITHERTO. Second Edition. _, With 
Frontispiece, ts. rtly, 
MONK of ae’ J one: a Novel. 
By Lequ Knut, 2 * Tonic Bitters, 
vols. Shor 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON and MARSTON, 
Crowa Buildings, 133 Fleet street. 











NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION of the UNIVERSE; 
or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A 
Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels Re- 
vealed and Explained by Natural Science. By F. 
A. Porenet, M.D. With the Anthor's latest 
Emendations, Illustration by 343 Eugravings ou 
Wood, of which eighty are full pages, and four 
Coloure1 Plates. Large Svo, elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. (Ready. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Ele- 
mentary Traatise. By Prof. A. Privat DEscHANEL, 
of Puris. Translated, with extensive Additions, 
by Prof. EVERETT, of Queen's College, Belfast. In 
“our Parts. Part I. Mechanics, Hydrostaties, and 
Pneumatics, Illustrated by many Engravings 
Cloth, 4s 64, (Part I. just published, 


WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: 
a Popular Aecount of the various Members of the 
Human Frame, their Constitution and the Fune- 
tions they discharge. From the French of A. LE 
Pinecr, M.D. Illustrated by 45 Engrayings by 
Léveillé, Post Svo, cloth, 3s 6d, [Nearly ready. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Intro- 
ductory Notes on Syntax and Idiomatic Differences. 
and an Appendix on Latin Style. For the use of 
Junior Students. By the Rev. IsLay Burns, D.D. 
Revised in its most Important parts by the Author 
of “ The Publie School Latin Primer,” as well as _ 





several other distinguished Teachers, Cloth, 2 
(Ready. 


BARNES on the EVIDENCES of 
CHRISTIANITY ia the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY: being the “ Ely Lectures” of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. By the Rey- 
ALBERT BARNES. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s Gd. (Ready. 


BARNES’ NOTES on the PSALMS. 
Blackie's Edition. With Supplemental Notes and 
Illustrations. In 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
just published, 4s; Vols. IL. and IIT. shortly. 


BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster row. 








INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING BOOKS for 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
The following handsomely bound and _ beautifully 
Illustrated Volumes are now ready in 
ASSELL’S FIVE-SHILLING 
SERIES. 

HOME CHAT with OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
By C. L. MATEAUX. With 200 Illustrations, being a 
Collection of Useful Information on various subjects, 
told in a simple, interesting, clear, and attractive 
manner. Sixth Thousand. 


At the SOUTH POLE. A New Story by 
W. H. G. Kingston. With40 Engravings, comprising an 
Account of Adventures experienced at the South Pole, 
during an Icebound Stay in that region. 

The STORY of DON QUIXOTE. By C. 
L. MATEAUX. With many Engravings. Renarrated 
in a familiar manner, especially adapted for Young 
Readers. 

CASSELL, Petter, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


T. AL E S 5S of “TRAVEL L and ADVENTURE. 
Now ready, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. 


MHE LOG of the FORTUNA: a 

Relation of Adventures experienced in the 

Chinese Seas and elsewhere. By Captain A. F. Linp- 
LEY. Illustrated with Fifty Engravings. 

* An exceedingly interesting volume, which we may 
add is handsomely produced in all the adjuncts of fine 
paper, good printing, and admirable illustrations.”— 
European Mail. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Lr udgate hill, E.C. 








The GOLD-FIELDS of AFRICA. 
Now ready, feap. 4to, 312 pages, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. 
FTER OPHIR; or, Adventures in 
P Search of the Gold-Fiells of South-Eastern 
Africa, By Captain A. F. Linvitey. Tlustrated with 
Seventy-tive Engravings. 
_CASSE LL, Petter, and GALrry, Ludgate hill, E.C, 


The EMPRESS EU iENIE, BISMARCK, BAZALNE, 
and BOURBAKL 
Now ready, price 2s, by post 2s 2d. 


THAT is YOUR N vAME, N. or M.? 
“A STRANGE STORY’ "REV EALED. With 

a Portrait of * Monsieur N.,” and other Lilustrations, 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Pice udilly, W., all Booksellers, 


Pub! lished Novembe r 15, No. 14] price 6d. 


r H E AC AYE MY. 

A Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and 

Art. 4to. Subseription. 6s for 12 Nos., post free, Vol. 
L, price 6s, or 7s 6d in cloth, 

WILLIAMS and sal iATE. 14 Henrietta street, Covent 


Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Ediuburgh. 


{| Recror, Is. 
4 


_—— 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. 


An Acccunt of the Recent Excavations and Dis- 
coveries in the Holy City. By Captain Wisi IN, 
R.E., and Captain Warren, RE. With an Intro. 
ductory ¢ *hapter by Dean Sr ANLEY, Demy Syo, 
with 50 Illustrations, 21s, [Next iceek. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rey, 
RICHARD H ARRIS BARHAM. (Author of « The 
Ingoldsby Legends.") Including his U npublished 
Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, 2 vols. lar rga 
crown 8vov, with Portrait. 21s, [Vert week, 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRL 
TISH GOVERNME NT, from 1794. Including 
Original Letiers of the Archduke Charles, Louis 
XVIIL. Charles X., Duc d'Enghien, George Can- 
ning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and 
Field-Marshal Suworow. Edited by his Grandson 
WILLIAM WICKHAM, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits 
of the Right Hon. Wi ilians Wickham and Field- 
Marshal Suworow from Original! Pictures, 30s, 

[Vext week, 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. 
By FLaMManion. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator 
of “The Heavens.” Crown Svo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 5s, [Vert week, 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By Pro- 
fessor ERNe - Curtivs. Translated by A. W. 
Wakp, M.A. VoL IL Demy 8yvo, Iss. [Vert week 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
BITTER is the RIND. By Hawley 


SManr, Author of * Breezie Langton,” &e. 3 vols, 


The COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE. 
By BerRTHOL) AUERBACH. 38 vols, 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Heary Wood, 


Author of * East Lynue.” 3 vols. 


FROM THISTLES — GRAPES ? By 
Mrs. EILoanr, Author of “ Meg,” “ St. Bede's,” &., 
&e. 3 vyuls 











Also, immediately. 
A CAST for a CROWN. 3vols. 
“T have set my life upon a cast, 


And I will stand the hazard of the die.” 
—Richard IIT, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
UE ROYAL KE ‘DITION of OPE R AS. 
Edited by Antoun SULLIVAN, Aner nti sly new 
Edition of the Complete Pian rte 
Italian and English words, price 23 6, post free 2 
or in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 4s, post free 4 7d. 
MOZART'S DON GIOVANNI. (Now ready.) 
BEETHOVEN'S FIDELIO. (Now ready.) 
ROSSINT'S IL BARBIERE. (Dee. 1) 
BELLINI'S SONNAMBULA. (Dee. 15.) 
FLOTOW'S MARTHA, (Jan. L) 
An Opera will be published every fortnight. 
Boosey and Co., London. 

A RUNDEL SOCIETY, ‘24 Old Bond 
r street, London. Founded in 1819, for Pro- 
moting the KNOWLEDGE of ART by Copying and 
Publishing important Works of Ancient Masters. 

The PAYMENT of £1 1s as an entrance donation 
constitutes membership, as an Associate, for life. 

The PUBLICATIONS are sold at lower prices to 
Members, and at higher to the Public. 

The SOCIETY'S APARTMENTS, with the Collection 
of Drawings and Publications, arranged for Exhibition, 
are open daily. 

The WORKS NOW ON SALE include Chromo- 
lithographs and Engravings from the Works of Giotto, 
Masolino, Masaccio, Filippino Lippi, Fra Angelico, 
Gozzoli, Mantegna, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Peragino, 
Francia, Fra Bartolommeo, L. da Vinci, Luini, Del 
Sarto, Bazzi, Raphael, Memling, Van Eyck, &c., at 
prices varying from 7s 6d to £2 2s. 

CIRCULARS, containing Rules, Names of Country 
Agents, and Lists of Publications, with Prices, may be 
obtained (or will be sent free by post) on application to 

F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 

a Old Bond street, London. 














N A’ T A L SERM 0 N 8.—Discourses 
preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Peter's, 
+ Tesla by the Right Rey. JouN WILLIAM COLENSO, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
F inst SERIEs, crown 8yo, pp. viii.-373, cloth, 73 6d. 
SzZcOND SERIES, crown Svo, pp. 359, cloth,.5s. 
“The position and notoriety of the Bishop of Natal 
will soetaile lend to this series of Sermons a signitl- 
cance apart from that to whic h they are entitled on 
their own merits. Yet their claims on the attention of 
the Members of the Church are ne ther few n or fren 
and had they been preached by the obseurest of per- 
| petual curates, they would be entitled to take high rank 
among the earnest and manly utterances of Christian 
| ministers.”"—Court Journal, 
| London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 
| caneis alanenas el _ 
| AnAPPEAL to THOUGHTFUL ENGLISHMEN. 
JROSECU TONS: for HERESY : their 
Demoralizing : afl 1¢ With Remarks on the 
Vv on sey. Bya Broap-Cuurci 








1S ‘ase of the Rev. Char 


TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster row. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKET?S 
NEW WORKS. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALirax.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

‘A book of value and importance. It is bright and 
rited, and evinces as muc ‘+h as ever the acuteness of 
P ition and the powers of observation of the writer. 


spir 
perce 





. Thisi is emphatically a good book. It is charmingly 


readable,”"—Globve. 


A Hunter’s Adventures in tine 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUE 
Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
« An interesting and agreeable book.” —Observer 


2 . 
The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 
of Tr wuble Begun, as howe! in th & Great War, the 
De thronement of the Pope, and other Coll: 
Events. By the Rev. Joun Cumming, D.D. 
E SpITION, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 
‘A deeply interesting work. We recommend it to | 
all who wish for able and hx mest assi istance in uuder- 
standing the signs of the times.”"—Aecord. 


Cheap Edition of Annals of an 
EVENTFUL LIFE. Py G. W. Dasenr, DCL. 
Forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library. 5s, bound and illustrated. 

“A racy, well-written, original novel. The interest 
never flags.”"—Quarterly Revieir. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 


LOLLOPE. Lvol., 10s 6d. 
ie m the Times, Nov. 16.—*Tn this novel we are 
glad to recognize a return to what we must call Mr. 
rollope’s old form. The characters are drawn with 
vigour and boldness, and the book may do good to 


many readers of both sexes.” 
Diary of a Novelist. By the 
1 vol. 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” 
«There is much to like about this book. It is grace- 
ful, feminine, and unaffected.”"—/all Mall Gazelle. 


Queen of Herself. By Alice King, 


“Miss King’s novels are always interesting, and 
‘Qneen of Herself’ is true, vivid, and marked by 


unusual power.”"—Lxraminer. 
Dr awn from Life. By Archibald 
Correspondent of the 


Special Military 
Daily News. 3 vols. (Just ready. 

















Le. 
Xe, 


{BES, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 
T. & T. CLARK, EDINBURGIT; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON. 


This day is published, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
The DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT, 
as ‘laught by the Apostles; or, the Words of the 
Apostles on the Atonement exegetically Expounded 
and Classified. By GrorGk SMEATON, D.D.. Pro- 
fessor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. 
The TRIPARTITE NATURE of 


MAN. Spirit, Soul, and Body applied to Illustrate 


and Explain the Doctrines of Original Sin, the New 
Birth, the Disembodied State, and the Spiritual 
Body. By the Rev. J. B. Hearp, M.A. Third 


Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Just published, in imperial Svo, price 21s. 
COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES of 


St. PAUL to the GALATIANS, EPHESIANS, 
PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIANS, Edited by 





JOHN P. LANGE, D.D. 
This a new volume of the n well-known 
* Lange's Series.” 
In crown Svo, price 4s 6a, 
The LEADING CHRISTIAN EVI- 


Principles on which to Estimate 
cRT WAKDLAW, MLA, 


NEW VOLU ME. 


DENCES, and the 
them. By Rev. GILp 


WARNE'S HOUSE MOL DNOVE LS— 






In crown 8vo, price cloth gilt. 
Ns IG Ee L BARTRAMS IDEAL. By! 
LORENCE Witrorp, Author of “ Vivia: a 


iI 
aut 


lern Sto vy.” With Origine] UJosirations, 





* We commend very heartily this volume, and think 
> ot take 
$ ¢ al 








it worth considerably more thi om a 
guinea from the pure ‘haser. Ss) ectator. 
Uniform with the above, same pri 

CLARE SAVILE: or, Sixty Years Ag By Miss 
KNIGHT'S RANSOM (The). By 
LADY BETTY. By Chr 1c 
ONE YEAR; or, the Three 
MAY and HER FRIENDS. y k. 
SWEET COUNSEL. By Sarah Pyth 
VIVIA. By Florenee Wilford. 

t DGE of the STORM. By the Author of 

le Movi.” 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co. Bedford 








ut Garden, 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY (LIMITED). 
LATE HOOKIHAM'S LIBRARY. 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH YEAR. 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE, 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


Allthe NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italian, and German) are placed freely in circulation iu largo 
numbers immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in readiness for Subscribers at all rates. 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three, and Four Guineas per annum are supplied on a specially liberal 
scale in the Country, and in London and the Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange of Books within 
six miles from the Library. 

CARRIAGE FREE TERMS in the COUNTRY. — Subscribers of Five Guineas the Year 
or Three Guineas the Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly-fayourable Terms, which, 
from the increased number of volumes allowed, are also very advantageous for Book Clubs in London 


| as in the Country, or for two or three neighbours uniting in the same Subseription. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS wre entitled to a discount of 10 per cent., and 
are furnished with Eighty Volumes at a time of the Newest Works fur ‘Twenty-five Guineas the year. 

NOTICE.—Booksellers are specially invited in their own interest to apply for the peculiarly favourable 
Trade Terms, and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS are ENTERED DAILY. 


BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS —Later Additions and Further Reductions are to be found 
in the last Edition of the Monthly Sale Catalogue, containing more than Twelve Hundred different Works. 
The Bound Books are unique as Presents, aud (as no profit is sought on the binding) they are also the 
most moderate in price. 


All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books aro posted free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, 


General Manager. 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
City Office—29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


“THE SILENT MEMBER” 
SKETCHES (PERSONAL AND POLITICAL) IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By A SILENT MEMBER. 





15 


OLD 








SECOND SERIES, 


3. DO YOU WISH TO OBTAIN A SEAT? 


» 4&4 THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY-—-MR. DISRAELI. 
Just Pustisnep, Finst Serins. 
No. 1. TALKERS AND SPEKCHMAKERS. 
» 2 THE ADMIRALTY—MR. BAXTER. 
London: PROVOST and CO., 56 Henrietta street, W.C., and all Booksellers. 








Next week will be published. 


WHAT | SAW OF THE WAR 


SPEICHEREN, GORZE, AND GRAVELOTTE. 


OF TWO MONTHS’ CAMPAIGNING WITH THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 
OF THE MUOSELLE, 


ALLANSON WINN. 


A NARRATIVE 


By the Honourable C. 
In One Volume, post octavo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


At all Libraries and Bovksellers in Town and Country, 2 vols. §vo, with fine Portrait, 30s, 


THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND 


3y the Right Honourable Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B., M.P. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W., Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





The FOURTH EDITION of ie EDINBURGH 
REVIEW for OCTOBER is now ready. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK, 





WM. YOUNGER AND C O’S 
OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 





Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottle: 
und the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
rand Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as othez 


Purchasers are requested to observe WM. aca r 
brands 


EDINBURGH. 


} 
is 


frequently substululk 


BREWERIES: Lonvon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
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NEW WORKS. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and 


KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. R. O'FLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
8yo, price 36s. 


The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH; 
being the Third Edition of “ROME and its RULER,” continued to tbe latest 
moment, and greatly enlarged. By J. F. MaGuire, M.P. Post 8yo, with 
Portrait, price 12s 6d, 


The LIFE of RICHARD DEANE (the Regicide), 


Major-General and General-at-Sea, in the Service of the Commonwealth. By 
the Rey. J. B. DEANE, M.A., F.S.A. With 2 Portraits and other Ilustrations, 


8vo, price 21s, 
ZIGZAGGING amongst DOLOMITES. By 
“Our Child- 


the Author of “A Voyage en Zig rag in Switzerland and Tyrol,” 
ren’s Story,” &. With above 300 Lllustratious by the Author. Oblong 4to, 
price 15s. (On December 3. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS: the Plurality 


of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientifle Researches. By R. A. 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. Second Editivn, with 13 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 
[On Tuesday next. 


The Second Edition of Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S 
WORK on the ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
cf MAN. With 25 Figures on Wood. 8vo, price 16s. 


The LIFE of I. K. BRUN 


By ISAMBARD Brunet, B.C.L., of Lincoln's Inn; 
Ely. 1 vol. 8yo, with Illustrations. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
Wolsey to the Dofeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. 
Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols, crown 8yo, price £3 12s. Vols. 


EL, Civil Engineer, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of 
[Vearly ready. 


the Fall of 
A. Frovor, M.A. 
XL. and XII. on 


the 30th inst. 
WONDERFUL STORIES from NORWAY, 


SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Adapted and arranged by JcLtA Gopparp. With 
6 Ulustrations by W. J. Weigand, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Square 


post Svo. [in a fiw days. 
The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHIT- 


TINGTON, thrice Lord Mayor of London, A.D. 1397, 1496-7. and 1419, Written 
in Verse and Llustrated by E. CAnr. With Woodcut Borders and Initials, and 
11 Copper Plates. Royal 4to. [Jn a few days. 


POEMS of BYGONE YEARS. Edited by the 


Author of “Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo. [/n a few days. 


The GIANT: a Witch’s Story for English Boys. 


By the Author of “Uncle Peter's Fairy T Pale for the Nine teenth Century.” 
Edited by the Author of * Amy Herbert.” Fe ap, Svo. [in a few days. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D. 
Student's Edition, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, Crown Svo, price 9. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disrarnt, 
M.P. New Edition, e mplete in 1 vol., with a Portrait of the Author, and a 
New Preface. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis."— Terence. 


CONINGSBY, uniform, price 6s, on the 30th inst. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a_ Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed accordir ne : » their Principle of Cuonstruc- 
tion. By the Rev. J. G. Woov, M.A., F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on 
Wood. 8vo, 21s. 


ITP I Y 
BIBLE ANIMALS: 
Living Creature mentioned in the Seriptures, from the Ape to the 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 


2ls, 


PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS: Memorials of 


St. Andrew's Sundays. By A. K. H. B., the Author of * The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown Syo, price 3s 6d. (Ua the 3.4% inst. 


a Description of every 
Coral, hy 
Svo, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 
F. MAX Mctrer, M.A., &¢., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Vol. ID. 


ESSAYS on LITERATURE, BLOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES, completing 


the Work. 8vo, price 16s, 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 
Inductive. By JouN STUART MILL, Seventh Edition, 2 vols. Sv: 


STEBBING’S ANALYSIS, 3s 6d. 
KILLICK’S ILANDBOOK, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY ofthe ROMANS under the EMPIRE. 


By the Very Rey. C. MERIVALE, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8vo, 42s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS 


and Uniform Library Edition, Edited by his Sister, Lady TReEVELYAN, 
Svo, with Portrait, price £5 5s, 


and 


253 
), 203. 


Complete 


8 vols. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





--—w= 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


MEMOIRS of ALEXANDRA "FEODOROWNA, late Empress 


of Russ'a. By A. Tu. von Grium. Translated by Lady WALLACE With 
rom - Life and from a Bus t by the Princess Royal of England, 
iagraved on Steel and Wood. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, 





CULTURE and RELIGION. ” By Principal Shairp, of St. 


Andrew's, Author of “Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.” In 1 vol. feap, 8¥o, 
price 3s 6d. , 
3. 
Demy 4to, price 63, bound. 


The CAT'S PILGRIMAGE. By James Anthony Froude, M.A, 


late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, with Six Illustrations by Mrs. BLACK: BUL m4 


4. 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. sae John Duncan, LL.D, late 
Professor of Hebrew in the New College of Edinburgh. Sec ond Edition, inl 
vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

“A gift of the highest order 

Review. 


The AMERICANS at HOME. 


American Meu, Manners, and Institutions, 
Svo, yume lés. 
“A really good book on America. which deserves to be cordially welcomed. It 
is re pli tte with racy anl« origin‘ ul ane*dotes, and abounds with realistic pictures of 
American life and character.” — Westminster Review, 


NOTES | of a NATURALIST in the NILE VALLEY and 


MAL ANDREW LetrH ADAMS, M.B. Author of * Wanderings of a 
N sraratiot in ? India.” In 1 vol. Sv », With Illustrations, price 153. 





to our speculative literature.”"—Zdinburgh Daily 


Pen-and-Ink Sketches of 


By Davip MAcrak. In 2 yols, 


Dr. HANNA'S LIFE of OUR LORD. 6 vols. 30s, handsomely 


bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


Dr. HANNA.—The EARLIER Dr. HANNA.—Tho PASSION 
YEARS of OUR L RD'S LIFE on WEEK. 5th Thousand, 5s. 
SS ee Dr. HANNA.—The LAST DAY 


of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
Thousand, 5s. 


47th 


Dr. HANNA. «~The MINISTRY in 


GALILEE. 2nd Edition, 53. 
Nee Dr. HANNA.—Tho FORTY DAYS 
Dr. HANNA.—The CLOSE of tho after OUR LORD'S RESURREC- 
MINISTRY. 2nd Editioa, 5s { TION. 9th Thousand, 5s, 


EDMONSTON & DOU: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., London. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. _ 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


WITH A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED FLORAL DESIGN TO EACH COLLECT 
In crown Svo, cloth, handsome'y bound, price 12s. 
Also in various morocco bindings. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. By J. R. Seeley, M.A, 


Professor of Modern History at the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 10s 6d 
(This day. 


The ILIAD of the EAST: a Selection of Legends 


drawn from VALMIKUS Sanskrit Poem, the Ramayana, By FReperika 
Richarvson. Crown $yo, 7s 6a. [This day. 


FINE ART: a Sketch of its History, Theory, 


Practice, and Application to Industry. Being a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the University of Cambridge. By Sir” M. Digby Wyatt, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art. 8yo, 10s. 6d. (This day. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 


TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. Being at the same time a Historical Grammar of 
the English Language. By James HELYENSTEIN, PL.D. 8yo, 18s. [This day. 


iLAS, Edinburgh. 





MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICS. By Bal- 


FovR Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. 15mo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 


Part IL, 





















M.A., Head Master of the City of L mado m School. Part L, price 1s; 
price 3s. Com in 1 vol. crown Syvo, price 4s 6d. [This day. 
“The se ‘Bible Lessons’ afford a good illustration of the manner in which the fe- 
ligious diffic ulty is met and overcome ina great public school by a man of ability 
and euuea ieutiousuess.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 
I—FoRM. 
rPYIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. Analysis 
of Pere mand Association of ide us. Part IL Laws of Logic, with @ 
Criticism on Hegel. By SUADW mrH H. Hopcson, s8vo, price 16s, cloth. 





IL—MATTER. 
Ts THEORY of PR ACTIC E: an Ethical Inquiry. Book 
Analvys sis of the Sensations, E: of the Will, of Reasoning, 
Cerebral “ee 7 
Politics 







Passions 
n pe the 


of Choice, of Characte 








Book IL, Li gic of Ethic : and Politi c iniug a Le of Jurisprudence 
Economy, P ogy. &c., with a General View of tae Connection of the Sciences, By 
the same Author. 2 vols, Syo, price 24s, cloth 


London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
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